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NOTICE. 


The Title Page and Index: of Volume XII. may 
be obtained, gratis, on application to the publishers. 
Cases for binding the Volume may be had by order 
from all Booksellers, price 1s. 6d. each. 


THE WEEK. 


a ed 


New YEAR's Day brought the 
people of this country a piece of 
news the gravity of which it 
would be impossible to exaggerate. 
Nothing, indeed, that has happened within the limits 
of the British Empire since the mutiny at Meerut in 
May, 1857, has been full of more dangerous possi- 
bilities than the incident announced on Wednesday. 
On Sunday, it appears, Dr. Jameson, the trusted 
agent of Mr. Rhodes, crossed the frontier of the 
Transvaal at the head of a large armed force. He 
did so in response to an appeal addressed to him by 
some of the leading inhabitants of Johannesburg, in 
which they declared that their property and lives 
were at the mercy of well-armed Boers. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, immediately upon receipt of the news, tele- 
graphed an order to Dr. Jameson to return forthwith 
to British territory. But apparently, asin the case of 
the attack upon Lobengula, Dr. Jameson had cut the 
telegraph wires before starting. At all events, he 
did not obey the injunction of the Colonial Secretary, 
but marched straight for Johannesburg. At Krugers- 
dorp he encountered the Boer Army, which out- 
numbered him, and after a severe engagement 
sustained a complete defeat, and was captured by 
the Boer commander. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


NOTHING could be more disastrous for English 
interests than this termination of the affair. We 
have no desire to prejudge the case against Dr. 
Jameson. He may be able to show that the call for 
help from his fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal 
was of such a nature that he could not disregard 
it. But even in that case he has to bear the 
reproach of having begun war without taking 
count of the cost. The result of his rash action 
is that English prestige in South Africa has met 
with a very severe blow, that the cause of the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal has been placed in 
an infinitely worse position than that in which it 
was before, and that we find ourselves suddenly 
engaged in a very serious controversy with Germany. 
Jameson was a man of such high character that it is 





difficult to imagine his acting with absolute reckless- 
ness, and we must, therefore, withhold our final 
judgment upon his conduct until all the evidence is 
before us. But, whatever excuses he may plead for 
his mad enterprise, he has brought something like 
ruin upon the cause which he had at heart. The 
English Government, which is acting with great 
vigour and promptitude, ought to have the support 
of all parties in its efforts to minimise as far as 
possible the results of this deplorable affair. 





ONE important point in connection with Dr. 
Jameson's adventure is the position of the Chartered 
Company. Jameson was its agent and representative, 
and he evidently made use of its resources in his 
“unofficial war.” On the other hand, Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, who is the head of the Chartered Company, 
as well as Prime Minister at the Cape, promptly 
disavowed any responsibility for his action, and the 
directors of the Company yielded to the pressure 
put upon them by the Colonial Secretary and 
disowned their agent. The Company thus escapes 
from any direct responsibility for what has happened. 
But these events show the dangers attendant upon 
the setting-up of a State founded upon a strictly 
commercial basis. The old East India Company 
landed us in innumerable wars, and ended by 
nearly losing our Indian Empire for us, The 
Chartered Company, if it is not taken in hand 
with vigour, may yet cost us our South African 
colonies. If it can be shown, as some dare to 
assert, that the agitation in the Transvaal was part 
of a City intrigue, and had more to do with the value 
of the deep-level gold mines than the rights of 
English settlers in a Dutch Republic, a tremendous 
responsibility will have been incurred by all con- 
cerned in the miserable business. We shall not, 
however, assume this to be the case until evidence 
on the subject is forthcoming. 





LoRD RosEBERY has written two letters upon 
the Armenian Question during the week. In the 
first, whilst speaking with strong emotion of the 
horrors now going on in Asia Minor, he explained 
the reason why he took no active part in public 
agitation. The responsibility, he declared, rested 
with the Government. They had a great majority 
behind them in the country, and they had at their 
command the colossal armaments of England. If 
they were unable to accomplish anything with 
these forces, it must be for reasons which they 
had not disclosed to the public. He would, there- 
fore, wait until the meeting of Parliament for 
a disclosure of the facts before taking action 
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himself. In his second letter Lord Rosebery 
put an end to the impression that he had wished 
to discourage public agitation on the Armenian 
Question. Mass meetings on the subject could only 
strengthen the hands of Ministers in achieving the 
object which they said they had at heart. We trust 
that the advice given by the Liberal leader in this 
later letter will be generally followed. Whatever 
reason Ministers and ex-Ministers may have for 
silence, there is no reason which can justify the 
English public in refraining from giving expression 
to the horror and indignation with which they have 
witnessed the unspeakable crimes of which the 
Sultan has been guilty. 


FIVE bye-elections are now pending, but of none 
of them is it yet possible to say much. The most 
interesting is, on the whole, that at Brixton, owing 
to the succession of the Marquis of Carmarthen to 
the Dukedom of Leeds. Here we certainly ought to 
run a candidate, if only for the purpose of giving 
a little gratuitous education in politics to a district 
of minor villadom. Moreover, there are some very 
pretty local feuds reported among the party of vested 
interests, the chief one being due to the fact that the 
greatest and best organised interest of them all has 
announced its intention to put forward a candidate in 
pursuance of a compact—announced some time ago, 
and not yet formally denied—under which the 
managers of the Conservative party are pledged to 
allot two London seats to licensed victuallers. At 
Southampton there will be a hard fight, complicated, 
and probably spoilt, by the presence of a Labour 
candidate; and as both there and at Lichfield the 
elections are consequent on the success of petitions, 
the results may very likely follow the usual rule in 
such cases—that the party whose candidate is un- 
seated wins the following election. At Montrose 
neither the Independent Labour party nor the 
local Tories have yet found a candidate to oppose 
Mr. John Morley; while at North Belfast the vacancy 
left by Sir Edward Harland’s death might be 
expected to produce some curious developments. 
There are some Ulster constituencies—Antrim used to 
be a notable case—where ordinary party lines are 
effaced, inasmuch as one side never makes any 
appearance at all. Here, therefore, one looks for 
new varieties of the independent candidate. Another 
shipbuilder, too, is talked of; and it remains to be 
seen how far his chances will have been affected by 
the Labour dispute. 


THE Duke of Devonshire ought to be satisfied. 
He asked the promoters of the teaching University 
for London to give him further information on 
certain points, and he has got it to the extent of a 
column and a quarter of the Times in small print—in 
the shape of a very clear and effective memorial 
signed by representatives of the various colleges and 
other organisations interested in promoting the 
scieme ‘We need not summarise its arguments, 
which have in the main been given at various 
times in our columns. But it brings out very 
effectively the indifference in the past of the great 
body of graduates to the contentions of the opponents 
of the scheme, the irreconcilable divisions between 
those opponents, and the further and equally in- 
curable fission that their proposed amendments 
would produce among the constituency. The plé- 
biscite by voting papers, which Sir John Lubbock as 
representative of the University is understood to 
support, is dismissed as “inconsistent in principle 
with the Charter of the University and entirely 
without precedent of any sort”; and even the sub- 
mission of the scheme to Convocation is contrary to 
the precedent of the older universities, and would 
give an unfair preference to one of the many 
bodies interested. The arguments could hardly be 
stronger. We now await with interest the effect of 


the political considerations which will certainly be 
brought to bear on the Government. 





Amip the gloom which surrounds the political 
situation abroad, and which contrasts so strikingly 
with the anticipations formed by sanguine Tories 
when the present Government came into office, the 
New Year has brought one ray of light to England. 
Not for many years past has the public revenue 
shown anything like the prosperity which the 
accounts to the end of the year disclose. The 
nett increase in the payments into the Exchequer 
during the last quarter of the year was £2,152,000, 
making the nett increase for the nine months 
more than six millions. It is in stamps that 
the greater part of this increase has been found, 
the increase in that portion of the revenue for the 
nine months being nearly four millions. This 
splendid result of Liberal finance comes at a very 
opportune moment, for there can be no doubt that 
the threatening position of affairs abroad will lead 
to a considerable increase in the national expendi- 
ture upon defensive armaments. 


THE New Year's Day list of honours was an 
unusually full one, and contains some items of more 
than common interest. To begin with, the office of 
Poet-Laureate, which has been vacant for more 
than three years since the death of the illustrious 
Tennyson, has been filled up by the appointment 
of Mr. Alfred Austin. It had been anticipated 
for some time that if a new Laureate was to 
be created, Mr. Austin would receive the office. His 
services to English poetry, though not considerable, 
are still of respectable character, whilst the claims 
he has established upon the gratitude of his party 
are undeniable. The appointment will not, however, 
tend to allay the widespread desire for the abolition 
of this particular sinecure. As the successor of 
Wordsworth and Tennyson Mr. Austin must, 
indeed, feel that his position is one that par- 
takes of the ridiculous. The elevation of Sir 
Frederic Leighton to the Peerage will give satis- 
faction to those who feel that honours of this 
description ought not to be confined to politicians, 
soldiers, and millionaires; whilst the knighthood 
bestowed on Mr. H. H. Johnston is a well-merited 
recognition of the work done by one of the most 
valuable of the Queen's servants in Africa. Other- 
wise the honours list calls for little comment, as it 
is devoted almost exclusively to the reward of party 
services more or less obscure. 


THURSDAY'S Times contained a highly amusing 
and characteristic letter from Lord Grimthorpe on 
the subject of Anglican ecclesiastical titles, contain- 
ing many of those gems of phrase and niceties of 
construction with which the world is familiar in his 
writings. And there is a good deal of force in 
his complaint, especially as regards the suffragan 
bishops. Why should they be made unrecognisable, 
without the aid of a book of reference, by adorning 
them with territorial titles of slender geographical 
and no particular historical significance? How is 
the ordinary journalist, who reads about the Bishop 
of Coventry and denominational schools, to remember 
—first, whether the see to which he really belongs is 
Lichfield or Worcester, and secondly, whether he is 
a Church of England or a Roman Catholic bishop ? 
As a matter of fact, we believe he is not only the 
former, but is an ardent Evangelical to boot. But 
his novel title, and his association with denomina- 
tionalists of another colour, make the mistake excus- 
able, and, indeed, probable. 





New YeEArR’s Day almost witnessed a very 
grave maritime disaster. The Cephalonia, a well- 
known Cunarder—not exactly a greyhound of 
the Atlantic, but a well-known and favourite 
ship on the Boston station—struck on the rocks 
near the South Stack Light, just outside Holy- 
head, at the foot of precipitous cliffs. A dense 
fog prevailed at the time, but the sea was calm, and 
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the passengers were got safely ashore. In a rough 
sea they would have had but slender chances of 
escape—but, happily, rough seas do not usually co- 
exist with fogs. The disaster throws some light 
on the dangers of the Irish Channel—though it 
does not make for Southampton against Liver- 
pool, if we consider the cases of the Hider and 
the Spree. But when will the great passenger 
steamers finally abandon these crowded and dan- 
gerous ocean highways and start from some point 
nearer the Atlantic? We do not expect the Flying 
Scotchman to come into Moorgate Street over the 
Metropolitan. Freight is, with the great passenger 
lines, comparatively an unimportant item; so why 
should not the American mail services start from 
Milford, with special trains in connection ? 





In the dearth of the minor staples of Eaglish 
political controversy—the education question and 
railway rates being pretty well done to death—a 
discussion has arisen in the columns of the Times on 
the relative merits of the English and American— 
or, since it is also Continental, let us say un-English 
—methods of warming railway trains. Correspon- 
dents who have suffered from the primitive foot- 
warmer, sometimes cold and always uncom- 
fortable, have written to demand steam-heating 
as in America and on the Continent. Other corre- 
spondents have hastened to reply that the Midland, 
the pioneer of progress, has long adopted that system, 
and that other companies, the Great Eastern, for 
instance, have followed the example in their corridor 
trains. And yet other correspondents have rejoined 
that steam-heating cannot be regulated except 
by absolute unanimity among the passengers 


concerned, and that to most Englishmen it 
brings certain headache. One cannot contest 
the advantages of the innovation. It may be 


remarked, for instance, that in America, though 
the winter cold is occasionally all but Arctic, the 
railway rug is practically unknown among the 
impedimenta of travel. But it must be remembered 
that Americans and Germans habitually live in 
stove-heated atmospheres, and are not so particular 
about fresh air as they might be; while the system 
of long cars insures more ventilation than is possible 
in a closed first-class compartment of the English 
type. Moreover, there is reason to suppose that as 
a home and fount of the influenza bacillus the latter 
has few rivals. Steam-heating with good ventila- 
tion may be well; but steam-heating without it may 
merely produce a hothouse of grippe. 





THE development of the Venezuela 
difficulty — almost cast into the 
shade in the middle of this week by 
the graver news from the Transvaal—has entered 
into a new phase this week by the appoint- 
ment of the Boundary Commission, which was 
announced on Thursday from New York. It is 
composed of two United States judges — one 
belonging to the Supreme Court; a diplomat and 
ex-President of Cornell University, Mr. White; 
President D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University 
(a biographer of Monroe, but we question if that has 
much to do with the doctrine to-day); and a New 
York lawyer, who is already committed—though we 
need not suppose he is not open to conviction. 
The composition of the Commission cannot be 
regarded, even from the American point of view, as 
satisfactory, seeing that it includes only one man of 
real weight in public life, and that one member of 
the Commission has distinguished himself by violent 
abuse of England in connection with the very affair 
that he is now supposed to inquire into. Mr. Cleve- 
land seems, indeed, to have capped the blunder of 
the Message with another almost as bad. 


ABROAD. 





EARLIER in the week an unfortunate set-back 
had been given to the hopes of an amicable settle- 








ment at an early date by the publication of an un- 
fortunate letter from Senator Sherman, a Republican 
and a high financial authority, as well as the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
endorsing the Presidential Message. Since then 
there have been one or two more hopeful signs; 
among them a refusal of the New York State Lagis- 
lature to accept a motion of warlike character ; 
but it is probable that the complicated financial 
difficulties produced by the President's Message will 
be the most effective means of opening his eyes to 
the consequences of his action. The mere facts that 
a new loan has had to be raised in Europe, and that 
the financiers who are raising it are believed to 
have found the operation profitable, will be quite 
enough to neutralise any favourable effect produced 
by the Message on the mass of the voters in the 
south and west. For the time, the loan remains in 
suspense. 


THE meeting of the Canadian Parliament this 
week has found the Ministry face to face with a very 
serious situation—not merely as regards the only 
neighbour of the Dominion, but in domestic politics 
as well. The latest bye-elections have told heavily 
against the Ministerialists; and whatever local 
causes may have bsen operative, there is no doubt 
that a good deal of secession has taken place, in 
consequence of their policy in the matter of the 
difficulty with the Provincial Government of Maui- 
toba. As most readers of THE SPEAKER are aware, 
the denominational school question, which seems 
just now to be passing into a somewhat less acute 
stage on this side of the Atlantic, is likely to be 
presented to us in an extremely vivid and usefully 
conspicuous form during the early part of this 
year in the Dominion of Canada. The Manitoba 


Legislature has been dissolved: the general 
election is fixed for January 15th; and the 
Provincial Government has issued a _ lengthy 


and argumentative reply to the remedial order of 
the Federal Government announcing its refusal to 
comply. I¢ will not, for the sake of the Catholic 
population, break up its common school system ; 
and it seems tolerably clear that it will be sup- 
ported by a considerable section of the English 
population of the older portions of the Dominion. 





Ir must be remembered that the demand 
of the Roman Catholics is a demand—pushed 
on to a great extent by influences outside Mani- 
toba—for the establishment of separate Roman 
Catholic schools maintained out of the school rates ; 
and that with the sparse population—especially of 
Roman Catholics—in Manitoba such a course must 
necessarily starve the existing schools: particularly 
as the Church of England will very likely follow. The 
plan is contrary to the general sentiment of America, 
whether in Canada or in the States, and specially 
offensive to Canadian Protestantism, which there 
takes a somewhat archaic Orange form. The 
Federal Government may legislate, in virtue of its 
general powers, for securing peace and order in the 
Dominion; but it is not easy to see how it can 
secure the enforcement of its legislation, especially 
as the number of Roman Catholics in Manitoba is 
not large nor apparently likely to increase very 
rapidly; and the grievance, therefore—which to 
English Liberals seems nil—cannot be very great 
even to Roman Catholics. At any rate the Roman 
Catholic Liberals of Oatario do not find it so, for it 
has not caused them to desert their party in favour 
of the Government candidates. 


WE print to-day another letter from our Con- 
stantinople correspondent, adding more item: to the 
tale of massacre and hideous outrage which pours in 
from every quarter of Asia Minor. Since his letter 
was written the fresh developments have been all 
in the same direction. A terrible massacre is 
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reported from Orfah, eighty miles north-west of 
Diarbekir ; and Zeitun has fallen at last. The 
Turkish commander announced that he could 
settle matters in an hour if permitted—we can 
imagine how; and as the repeated interventions 
of the Ambassadors for a long time produced 
nothing but “unsatisfactory and evasive” replies, 
followed at last by an acceptance of mediation, it 
is probable that the permission was given. One 
cannot be surprised that the Cretan insurgents 
decline to surrender. The foreign Consuls hope to 
get the “agitators” to leave; but how long will it 
be possible to hold back other Greek sympathisers ? 


THE arrest at Athens of Baron von Hammerstein, 
formerly director of the leading Conservative organ 
of Berlin and one of the most important personages 
of the party, must be very unpleasant news indeed 
for most of his former associates. The German Op- 
position papers, and, of course, the French press, are 
hastening to revive the stories of his alleged misdeeds 
which have come to light since his disappearance : 
how he had lived for years on the proceeds of forgery 
and fraud ; how he had falsified the prices paid by his 
journal for paper and other supplies in order to secure 
a commission ; how he had appropriated the Stoecker 
testimonial fund and his employés’ pension fund, and 
then thrown the blame on a cashier recently de- 
ceased ; how he had involved a number of distin- 
guished and ultra-orthodox Conservatives, and had 
left compromising documents which the Socialists in 
the Reichstag have been holding in terrorem over 
the Conservative members since the session began ; 
and they exult in the prospect of revelations to come. 
Nothing can result from these except further disor- 
ganisation of an already disorganised party; but it 
is satisfactory to learn that the keenness of the 
pursuit was due to the Emperor himself. 


THE publication, by instalments, in a Boulevard 
newspaper of what purported to be a list of the 
104 Senators and Deputies involved in the Panama 
scandal naturally caused, for the moment, a renewal 
of excitement in Paris; but the list was so obviously 
spurious that the manceuvre proved a miserable 
failure. Subsequent investigation has thrown much 
light on the management of the paper, and produced 
a chorus of disclaimers of final responsibility in the 
matter from all the people concerned. The list was 
purchased in a café for the sum of 200 francs—on 
such slender pecuniary bases are the minor Parisian 
journals conducted—and amplified by somebody in 
the office with conjectural additions, mostly palpably 
false. There are limits even to the credulity of a 
Parisian boulevardier, and this list, it seems, had 
been refused even by the Boulangist Cocarde, which 
published the Ducret-Norton forgeries. 


or the moment the war in Abyssinia is at a 
stand. Early in the week it was reported that Ras 
Makonnen had sent to General Baratieri to say that 
he himself desired peace, but could not restrain the 
chiefs under him. Fresh troops have since been 
landed, but there is reason to fear that communica- 
tion with the front may be cut off by Ras Makallé’s 
forces. A sensational incident in connection with 
the war has occurred in Europe. Two young Abys- 
sinian Princes suddenly disappeared a few days ago 
from Neuchatel, where they were undergoing educa- 
tion, and reappeared in Rome, But it turns out 
that they are not to be used as hostages, but as 
intermediaries in negotiation. 





To the first number of Cosmopolis, 

LITERATURE, the new trilingual review of politics 

etc. and letters which we notice else- 
where, Professor Theodor Mommsen 

coutributes a characteristic article in German on 
“Tae Death Penalty in the Roman State”—an 








article far more readable than its unpromising title 
would seem to suggest, and affording ample proof 
that the “journalist” which less brilliant fellow- 
scholars have often found and reprehended in the 
most learned of their number has not passed away as 
his age has advanced. Nothing can be more lucid than 
the explanation how the early victim of the death 
penalty was slain with the axe, a sacrificial weapon, 
and therefore was a sacrifice to the gods of the city ; 
how casting from the Tarpeian Rock was a defensive 
process resorted to in an emergency ; how under the 
later Republic and the Empire captives and culprits 
—eventually, recalcitrant Christians—were thrown 
to the lions, not (as the author sardonically explains) 
as a death-penalty, but as a kind of enslavement 
leading to dangerous employment, in which, 
however, freedom might occasionally be won 
back again. But more characteristic than this 
is an appeal (in a note) to travellers to go and 
verify the reading of an inscription near Gerasa 
in the vicinity of the Dead Sea. Should the 
inscription be so interpreted as to read “ There 
is one God, the sun; and one Emperor, Julianus ” ? 
Or should the god’s name be read “ Mind ”—Nous ? 
And then Professor Mommsen takes occasion to deal 
a totally unexpected fling at the predilections shown 
by crowned heads “for one or more of the Nine 
Muses,” which has resulted in offspring of very 
moderate excellence, and speaks of Julian, on the 
smallest possible provocation, as “no exception to 
the crowned mediocrities of art and science.” One 
cannot but think of a recent German pamphlet on 
Caligula—which enjoyed a singular and hardly 
merited popularity—and wonder whether Somebody 
Else of more modern date is also a “ crowned medio- 
crity,” and whether there will be yet one more 
prosecution for lése-majesté. 


WE understand that the exhibition at the 
galleries of Messrs. Agnew, “for the benefit of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution,” is to 
close to-day. There is therefore still just time to 
help this good cause, and at the same time enjoy 
some of the masterpieces of the English school. 
Those who have already been to the exhibition will 
find on a second visit that some changes have been 
made. Constable may be seen in two manners, and 
Reynolds may be noted for once o’ercrowing Gains- 
borough. There is a beautiful Turner—“ Helvoet- 
sluys""—and an earlier one—* The Nore;” George 
Morland’s “Feeding the Pigs" has been recently 
added. It is interesting to compare the Romneys here 
with the divinely unfinished one—* Lady Hamilton 
as Ophelia”—at Messrs. Shepherd’s gallery, where 
there may be seen also that black swan, a fine 
Landseer without a single animal in sight, and 
some charming studies of skies by Constable. Mr. 
F. Mura’s charcoal drawings should be withdrawn 
from Messrs. Obach's this week; but it is possible, 
and it is to be hoped, that they may remain some 
little time longer on view. They are remarkable 
for their high and uniform quality, their variety of 
subject, and for the wonderful though quiet success 
which attends a modest material. Tinted paper is 
sparingly used, but in such instances as “ The Last 
Load ” (29) is used with poetic effect. 





WE hope to comment more fully at a later date 
upon the exhibition of Spanish art at the New 
Gallery. Velasquez and Murillo are mere items, so 
to speak, in a collection of embroideries and lace, 
jewellery, ecclesiastical objects, pottery and arms, 
but they are items for. the study of which a very 
fine opportunity is here afforded. Beside these two 
great masters there are specimens of some fifty other 
artists, including Herrera, Coello, Alonzo Cano, 
Ribera, “Il Greco,” and Zurbaron. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed tn East 
London, they should buy Bayvant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in Bast London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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M. FRERE-ORBAN, the leader of the 
old Liberal party in Belgium, an ex- 
Finance Minister and ex-Premier, 
represented that type of old-fashioned middle-class 
Liberalism which has been pretty well eliminated 
from Parliamentary politics in that country, though 
it exhibited a partial revival at the municipal elec- 
tions in November last. For some time, in spite of 
his past services, he had been almost as much 
at variance with the advanced or Progressist sec- 
tion of the Liberal party as with Catholics or 
Socialists: and he detested universal suffrage.— 
The Rev. W. Evans Hurndall was one of the 
ablest and most prominent of Congregationalist 
ministers, who had earned high distinction both in 
the pulpit and in the world of books.—Lady Gregory, 
better known to two generations of playgoers as 
Mrs. Stirling, was one of the most charming of 
comedy actresses, and would have made a reputation 
as an after-dinner speaker, even had she belonged to 
the sex which usually furnishes them. 
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WHY ARE WE HATED? 








M* FREDERIC HARRISON’S New Year 
t Address on Foreign Affairs, and the extra- 
ordinary conduct of Dr. Jameson in leading an 
army into the territory of a friendly Power, come 
very appropriately at the present moment as com- 
ments upon the question we ask above—Why 
are we hated? It is a question that it never 
seemed more necessary to ask than just now. We 
have no wish to exaggerate facts or to anticipate 
trouble. But we contess that we hardly remember 
any week in which so many clouds have seemed to 
gather from different quarters of the compass about 
the little island which is to all of us dearer than any 
other spot on earth. The American trouble, with 
its strange and painful revelation of a hostile and 
jealous nation, where we had believed that only 
friends were to be seen; the business in the Trans- 
vaal and its accompaniment of fierce invective from 
the German newspapers; the melancholy cry of 
expiring Armenia, and the newspaper paragraphs 
with their strange tales of alliances between Russia 
and France and the United States, alliances every- 
where directed against the banner of St. George— 
all these may well make the most robust of 
Englishmen pause and reflect. We look around 
and we see foes everywhere, whilst for real friends 
we look in vain. This, then, is the fate of Great 
Britain in the last years of the nineteenth century. 
She has had a glorious history, the parallel to 
which no other nation of modern times can offer. 
She has carried her flag to all the quarters of the 
world, and holds an Empire which in its vastness 
and its magnificence surpasses anything known to 
history. She is conscious of no wilful wrongdoing 
towards her neighbours. She believes, indeed, that 
in extending the wide limits of her rule she has at 
the same time extended the area of civilisation. 
She knows that wherever her flag waves there free- 
dom is to be found, and along with freedom an 
asylum which is open to men of every tribe and 
tongue. Alone among the Great Powers of the 
earth she has kept an open door for the alien as well 
as for the men of her own blood, and has decreed 
that no accident of birth shall debar any man who 
seeks shelter under her sway from the full privileges 
of citizenship. Yet, as the end of it all, she sees 
herself pursued by ill-will and jealousy, and con- 
fronted at every point by eager and envious rivals. 
This is the phenomenon which presents itself to us 
to-day, and which we are bound to consider, as dis- 
passionately as may be, if we are to profit by the 
lessons which it ought to teach us. 








It is manifestly our first business to discover, if 
we can, the causes for this widespread ill-will. It 
cannot with any show of reason be pretended that 
we are hated because we are brutal in our methods, 
or because we show ourselves selfishly indifferent to 
human rights and human liberties in the pursuit of 
our ends. Whatever other charges may be brought 
against us, that of cruelty and brutality most 
assuredly does not lie. It is not even true, as Mr, 
Frederic Harrison seems to suggest, that we have 
shown a greater callousness towards inferior races 
than other civilised nations have shown. On the con- 
trary, we are accused, even by those who envy us, of 
being if anything too tender and squeamish in our 
methods of action. Nor is it to be pretended that we 
are aggressively selfish. We alone among the Great 
Powers of the world ostentatiously open our doors 
to allcomers. The further our Empire extends the 
wider becomes the area which is open to men of 
every race and creed for their own advancement. 
We impose no tax upon the alien; we place him 
under no disadvantage as compared with the man 
of our own blood. Whether it be in Canada or 
South Africa, in India or Australia, he is free to 
come if he pleases, to make his home amongst us, 
to enter into rivalry with us in our commerce and 
our industries, and to enjoy all the rights of 
citizenship. Of what other country in the world 
can so much as this be said? We do not think that 
sufficient stress has been laid upon this feature of 
the British Empire. Alone among the empires of 
the earth, it dares to bid the alien welcome and to 
treat him as though he were a child of its own. If 
it reclaims a thousand square miles of African soil, 
it does so for the benefit of all mankind. It cannot, 
therefore, be pretended that foreign hatred of us 
arises from the fact that we show any injustice to 
the foreigner. Our offence, it is too clearly apparent, 
consists in two things: the success with which we 
have gone on our own way in the world, and the 
robust and irritating self-conceit with which that 
success has filled us. Some Continental nations, as 
we know, are filled with furious hatred as they watch 
the steady growth of the Queen’s dominions. They 
have adopted a great colonial policy for themselves, 
and have made many sacrifices in order to carry it out. 
But somehow or other their colonies have languished 
whilst those of Great Britain have flourished almost 
as it seems by accident, and certainly without any pre- 
conceived design on the part of ourstatesmen. The 
look at a map of the world and see that almost all 
the choice spots on the surface of the globe are already 
appropriated, and that it is the flag of England that 
waves over them. Is it surprising in those circum- 
stances that they should regard us with that envy 
which so quickly degenerates into hatred? But our 
self-conceit is even more powerful in making enemies 
for us in other lands. That dislike of England 
which unhappily prevails so largely in the United 
States, and of the extent of which we had recently 
so melancholy an illustration, is certainly not 
founded upon the extent of our territorial posses- 
sions. No man can truthfully accuse the American 
people of being under the influence of the passion 
known as earth-hunger. If they hate us, it is not 
because of the extent of our Empire, but because 
of that offensive air of superiority which they believe 
we assume in our relations with the other peoples of 
the world. 

There is, we fear, some justification for the 

pular American impression of our self-conceit. 
We ourselves know that it springs mainly from the 
self-absorption of a busy race. We have our own 
work in the world to do; and whilst we are doiug it, 
we trouble ourselves very little about the affairs, or 
indeed the feelings, of others. So we tread 
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unconsciously upon the corns of many of our fellow- 
creatures, and we have naturally to pay the penalty 
for doing so. Our insularity has, in fact, to bear its 
own penalty. It is a great thing for England that 
she stands alone, “ girt by the inviolable sea.”” But 
the very fact that we are thus able to stand by our- 
selves, without needing to depend upon foreign 
alliances or friendships, breeds a corresponding dis- 
advantage. It inspires in us that traditional attitude 
of, we will not say contempt, but condescension 
towards the foreigner which bas been so often 
satirised by writers and philosophers of our own 
race. Whatever we do we believe that it is well 
done, and we smile the smile of conscious superiority 
when others try to emulate our actions. The wise 
men of other nations take us as we are, and admit 
cheerfully that this national characteristic is only 
one of the inevitable fruits of that insularity which 
begets a certain degree of provincialism in the 
English mind. But, unfortunately, the wise men 
are in the minority in other countries besides 
England, and, as a consequence, we always have the 
majority against us. It is offended by our attitude 
of conscious superiority and smug self-satisfaction, 
and it makes it its business to pick holes in our 
panoply of righteousness. If only we had not been 
quite so successful, and if only we were not 
so full of the consciousness of our success, we 
should be so much easier to live with, so much 
less obnoxious to those younger brothers of ours 
who have not as yet had our luck! This we believe 
to be largely the secret of our unpopularity in the 
world. And,if we consider history, we can hardly be 
surprised that it should be so. Fortune has smiled 
on us now unceasingly ever since the days of Tra- 
falgar. Other nations have had to fight for bare 
existence, have seen their possessions torn from 
them, their country rent by civil wars, their flag and 
their constitution changed and changed again. 
During all this period we have tripped smilingly 
along by the smooth path which is dear to the 
Industrious Apprentice of the allegory; we have 
added house to house and field to field; we have 
settled our internal quarrels at the polling booth; 
we have kept our old flag and our old Constitution ; 
for nearly sixty years the image of the same 
monarch has appeared upon our coins; we have paid 
our way and never had to quail before a creditor ; 
and our Empire has grown and grown, despite our 
virtuous disclaimer of aggressive intentions, until 
to-day it knows no rival on the globe. Of all this we 
are profoundly conscious, and we show it. Is it 
strange that less fortunate neighbours and relatives 
should regard us with envy, and should even wonder 
(mistakenly enough, Heaven knows) whether we 
would have the manhood to keep what we have got 
if its possession were to be challenged by an enemy ? 








DR. JAMESON’S ADVENTURE. 





HERE was one, and only one, possible justifica- 
tion for Dr. Jameson’s extraordinary conduct 

in crossing the Transvaal frontier with an armed 
force last Sunday. This was that the British and 
Uitlander population were in such imminent danger 
of being massacred or shot down by the Boers that 
immediate help, without communication with the 
Home authorities, was necessary to save their lives 
and the lives of their wives and children. Even so, 
an armed intervention would have been without 
technical defence, though it would have been justified 
after the event as an emergency measure of which 
the Chartered Company and the Home Government 
might have had to brave the consequences, however 














serious these might be. But, except for that one 
cause, there is hardly a conceivable apology for 
such a step. Viewed from the outside, it seems 
to be filibustering of a peculiarly wicked and 
reckless character, calculated to provoke bloodshed 
and to involve the Mother Country in innumerable 
difficulties both with the South African colonies and 
with friendly Powers. We might, indeed, look back 
fifty years withont finding a parallel to such a step 
by responsible men supporting British interests 
abroad. The defeat of Jameson by no means lessens— 
it rather increases—the gravity of the situation. If 
the news of yesterday should be confirmed,a heavy 
blow has been struck at English interests in South 
Africa, and struck without excuse. Of course, there 
may be evidence forthcoming which will excuse, if it 
does not justify, the action of Dr. Jameson; but 
pending the receipt of that information, we can only 
judge of the facts as they are known to us. 

The alternatives, then, are these: Either Dr. 
Jameson was in possession of information which 
has not reached Evgland, or he acted in support 
of an armed movement by those whom, whether 
their cause is good or bad, we are bound to eall the 
insurgents of Johannesburg. We should like to 
give Dr. Jameson the benefit of the doubt. He has 
a reputation for sagacity and cool-headedness as well 
as for courage and energy. He tcok his life in his 
hands, and his reputation as well. But, unfor- 
tunately, his own language in the letter addressed 
to the Commandant of Marice, which Mr. Chamber- 
lain quoted in his official statement on Wednesday, 
seems to cut away the only ground of defence. 
“We are here,” he writes, not to save life, but 
“in reply to an invitation from the principal 
residents of the Rand, to assist them in their 
demand for justice ani the o:dioary rights of every 
citizen of a civilised State ’’—in other words, to back 
up the Johannesburg agitation by an armed invasion 
of a friendly country. All the other known facts of 
the case chime in with this view. There is no reason 
to suppose that Dr. Jameson had any information 
which is not in the possession of the Colonial Office. 
Communication between London and Johannesburg 
was not broken until Sunday—the day he started. 
Again, it is difficult to construe the elaborately 
worded manifesto which the Uitlanders despatched 
to him on Saturday as an appeal for aid in a 
panic; it is still more difficult to explain why 
Dr. Jameson should have cut the wires behind 
him, as he is said to have done, and shut him- 
self off from all communication with his base, 
if he had gone on a humanitarian and life-saving 
errand. Moreover, for a month or more it has 
been current gossip even in London that some 
serious movement was expected in Johannesburg 
(rumour said three weeks hence), and the Times on 
Wednesday published an article which seemed to 
contain a most carefully elaborated plan of cam- 
paign. Also, there have long been rumours of drill- 
ing and arming among leading inhabitants of Johan- 
nesburg, and it was stated on Tuesday that arms 
were being exported in large quantities and at short 
notice from Birmingham. All this wears an ugly 
look of premeditation, and we can hardly complain 
if the foreign Press finds a difficulty in believing that 
Dr. Jameson’s march was a desperate attempt to 
save the imperilled lives of the Uitlanders. After 
all, the Uitlanders were the aggressors, and it might 
reasonably be argued that if their lives were in 
danger, they should have reckoned upon that prob- 
ability before they converted a peaceful agitation 
into an armed rising. 

We find nothing, therefore, to complain of 
in the strong and prompt action which Mr. 
Chamberlain took on Wednesday, and which he has 
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maintained from that time to this. To disclaim Dr. 
Jameson’s action, to order him back in the Queen’s 
name, and to enjoin all British subjects residing in 
the Transvaal “ not to aid or countenance Dr. Jame- 
son, and to obey the law and the constituted authori- 
ties,” was the first essential move on the part of the 
Home Government. Between this and declaring 
ourselves at war with the South African Republic 
lay no possible alternative. By virtue of our 
relation with the Chartered Company we cover 
all their dealings with foreign countries, and if 
we do not repudiate we must endorse the 
action of their officials. It is not necessary to say 
that the British Government had no intention of 
invading the Transvaal, or that, if they had, they 
would decline to be set in motion by an irresponsible 
filibuster. If Mr. Chamberlain’s repudiation is the 
first step, there may be others to follow. The 
London directors of the Chartered Company have 
disclaimed all knowledge of or connivance in Dr. 
Jameson’s action, and Mr. Rhodes also has tele- 
graphed that the expedition was without his 
authority. So far so good, but the Company will 
be required to make this disclaimer effective by 
dealing faithfully with Dr. Jameson—unless, indeed, 
his action should bring him within the jurisdiction 
of some graver authority. The whole incident, 
meanwhile, has been a rude reminder of certain 
dangers which are incidental to colonising by 
chartered company, and it is not surprising that 
there should already ba ominous talk about the 
powers which the Government possess of revoking 
the charter. 

Unfortunately the matter does not stop there. 
The mischief which Dr. Jameson’s conduct has done 
to us in our present most critical foreign relations is 
incalculable; and the harm which it may yet do in 
South Africa is even more difficult to measure. It 
embroils us with Germany, it revives the suspicions 
of Americans, it gives “that wretched Sultan ” fresh 
hope, and it suggests a!l manner of doubts about 
our good faith to foreign Powers. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s official statement on Wednesday has done 
something to reassure the foreign public, but the 
situation in South Africa itself may be less easy to 
negotiate. It is something that Mr. Rhodes should 
have disclaimed Dr. Jameson’s conduct, and avowed 
himself anxious to stop him, if he could. But it 
would be idle to ignore the fact that there is a 
deep feeling—by no means, we admit, without 
justification—in Cape Colony against the Boers, 
and that large and vague schemes have been in 
the air for forming a South African Confedera- 
tion, to which the Transvaal should be annexed. It 
has even been hinted by the extremists that if 
this cannot be done with the consent of the Brit- 
ish Government, it will be done without. Now, it 
is quite true that the Boers have taken the worst 
possible course in view of these developments. We 
may appreciate the tragedy of the struggle which 
this obdurate and conservative race are making 
against the relentless young men who are swarming 
in upon them in the search for gold. To be hemmed 
in on all sides by the adventuroias Anglo-Saxon, to 
find all quiet and agricultural traditions rudely 
disturbed, to be thus betrayed by the fatal wealth of 
their own soil, may well be an exasperating situation 
to these grim and solemn men. Bat to attempt to 
meet it by putting all taxation on the Uitlanders, 
while excluding them from all share in the Govern- 
ment, was the worst of all possible courses, and, left 
to himself, President Kriiger must shortly have 
discovered this, and conceded the inevitable. But 
Dr. Jameson’s intervention has put the rights and 
wrongs of this dispute into the shade, and has 
thrown upon Mr. Chamberlain the distasteful duty 












of supporting the Boers against the insurgent 
Uitlanders. What effect this necessary action will 
have upon South African opinion we hardly dare 
say, but it is clearly Mr. Rhodes’s duty, if he has 
let his subordinate outwit him, to set the British 
Government right with the Colony, and not to take 
advantage of the trouble to exalt himself over the 
Home Government. That, we think, will be a fair 
test of his loyalty and sincerity. 








LORD ROSEBERY AND ARMENIA. 





J ORD ROSEBERY’S first letter explaining the 
reason for his silence on the question of 
Armenia was excellent so far as it went. The 
Liberal leader showed that he at least was not 
insensible to the tale of horror which day by day 
reaches us from the East, and that the silence he 
has maintained upon the subject since he left office 
was due to no want of feeling on his part. Nor 
was it unnecessary that the country should be 
reminded of the fact that the man who is now 
directly responsible for its policy with regard to 
Turkey has been placed by the votes of Eng- 
lish electors in a position of almost unex- 
ampled authority and influence. Lord Salisbury 
is at the head of the most powerful party in 
Parliament that has existed for many years 
past, and he has at his command the unexampled 
resources of the British Empire. That, with the 
support he thus enjoys, he should have to confess 
himself absolutely impotent to stay the hand of 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid is a humiliation upon the 
depth of which we need not descant. Lord Rose- 
bery did well to draw our attention to the actual 
state of things. It is one which ought to produce 
in the heart of every Englishman a feeling of shame. 
It is the fashion, of course, to declare that it is 
unjust to blame Lord Salisbury for not taking 
effectual action in Turkey. If he has not done so, 
we are assured, it is because there are grave dangers 
surrounding this country against which he is bound 
to guard. It may be so, though of the nature of 
these dangers he affords us no inkling. But what 
Englishmen have a right to say is that Lord 
Salisbury has enc | gone so far that he cannot 
now expect to escape blame for refusing to go further 
still, His speech at the Guildhall last November led 
us all to believe that instant and effective action was 
to be taken by this country to curb the massacres in 
the East. If he contemplated no such action, he 
had no right to make that speech, which raised false 
hopes not only in the breasts of Englishmen, but in 
those of the oppressed Armenians themselves. If 
some unexpected obstacles have since arisen to 
prevent his execution of the designs which he then 
foreshadowed, we hold that he was bound to take 
his fellow-countrymen into his confidence if he 
wished to escape their censures. He has not done 
so; and he and his friends have no right to complain 
that the public verdict should have been given un- 
hesitatingly against him upon this issue. 

But, though we agree heartily with Lord Rose- 
bery’s first letter so far as it went, we are bound to 
say that there was a side of the question which that 
letter failed to touch. Fortunately, Lord Rosebery 
himself has seen this, and has supplied the deficiency 
ia his second letter. A statesman in his position, 
speaking with the knowledge which is possessed by 
a man who has had access to all the secrets of the 
Foreign Office, may be bound, when he speaks at all, 
to err on the side of under-statement. But the 
great mass of the public are free from this obliga- 
tion, and it is their business to give expression to 
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the feelings by which they are possessed. We have 
never been able altogether to acquit the late Liberal 
Government of certain errors in connection with 
this Armenian Question. The errors were trivial 


in comparison with those which have been com- 
mitted by their successors; but the fact remains 


that the failure of the last Government to publish the 
reports of our Consuls in Asia Minor with reference 
to the massacres at Sassoun and elsewhere did much 
to prevent an uprising of public feeling in this 
country that might have stayed the hand of the 
Sultan in his bloody work. Members of the late 
Government may feel that they are bound to wait 
for the meeting of Parliament, and for the dis- 
closures which will then take place, before taking 
any active part in the discussion of the Armenian 
Question. Those of us who stand outside the official 
circle do not feel this obligation. We only see that 
the greatest crime that has blackened this century 
growing day by day in enormity, and that 
England, which has so direct a responsibility in 
the of the Armenians, is doing nothing and 
worse than nothing. In these circumstances, whilst 
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case 


we do not underrate the extent of the blame 
that may be laid at the doors of the present 
Government, we cannot consent to regard the 
Armenian Question as one of party politics. Our 


hope still is that Englishmen of all parties will 
unite in compelling Ministers either to take vigorous 
action in the name of England, whose honour is so 
enormously affected by these events, or to show 
their hands openly and to explain to the British 
people how it is that they have been rendered im- 
potent in so great a crisis, and upon whom the 
responsibility for their inaction must be laid. Six 
weeks have still to elapse before Parliament meets, 
and if nothing is done during those six weeks, the 
Armenian Question will have been robbed by the 
hand of the murderer of small portion of its 
urgency and importance. In these circumstances it 
is to be hoped that all Liberals will lay to heart the 
sound advice which their leader has given them 
in his second letter, and will do what they can 
to give voice to the sentiment of the national 
conscience. 


ho 


A NEW-YEAR 

sooo 

TEVER within living memory has a New Year 
opened amid gloomier circumstances or amid 
more manifold menaces of coming storms. For 
years we have been accustomed to look at this 
seasou for the customary declarations of Continental 
Emperors and their Ministers, and to comfort our- 
selves with their assurances that the signs of the 
times are entirely pacific. Unfortunately, there have 
always been certain areas of friction—primaril; y in 
the affairs of the Balkan States—where, in despite 
of the pacific intentions of the Great Powers, it bas 
been always possible that a conflagration might 
be started at any moment, and that, in attempt- 
ing to extinguish it, certain Powers might be 
brought into violent collision. This yeai the pacific 
desires of the Powers are only too painfully evident; 
but the number of areas of friction has vastly in- 
creased, and each has become more sensitive. The 
Balkan area is not the most dangerous—at any rate, 
not until the spring begins. At any moment there 
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may be an explosion at Constantinople: to avert the 
chance of it, the Armenians are left to perish by 
tortures far worse than mediz val, amid sufferings 


hardly paralleled since the beginning of the world, 
But the Armenian Question is only one of half a 
the Turkish Empire, 


dozen questions affecting 
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all of which may at any moment become acute. 
Crete and Arabia, the Lebanon and Macedonia, the 
Grecia Irredenta of the eastern shores of the Aigean, 
must all soon be involved in the general decom- 
position of the Turkish Empire. The Far Kast 
contains a whole host of problems, temporarily 
obscured by the nearer storm-clouds, but ready at 
any moment to become acute. China is as decrepit 
as Turkey, and Japan has her own ambitions and 
designs. So have the Continental Powers; so, above 
all, has Russia—though they cannot possibly as yet 
be realised. The difficulty in the Transvaal, which is 
dealt with elsewhere, has already produced an ex- 
plosion of ill-will on the Continent against us, and may 
produce complications cf a graver kind. We have 
troubles of our own in West Africa; our position in 
Egypt, unsought for by us and now kept as a duty, isa 
source of permanent irritation to France, and now, it 
would seem, to Germany too. And as if this were 
not enough, we have been almost within sight of 
a war with the United States, which, for geo- 
graphical reasons, could not but be lengthy, in- 
decisive, exhausting, accompanied with the direst 
economic and social consequences to ourselves, to 
our antagonists, and, most of all, to our Canadian 
Dominion. Finally, we are on the verge of a great 
financial crisis, long expected, stayed for a moment 
by Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall speech, postponed 
for a brief space by the sacrifice of thousands of 
Armenians, but now brought about all the same 
by the conflict on the Rand itself. 

When we turn from surveying the world as a 


whole to the affairs of the separate countries, the 
outlook is not much more éncouraging. How at the 
present moment can any Contine: ntal nation face 


war, we do not say with a light heart—the bitter 
experience of the twenty-five years since that wicked 
phrase was uttered has made it impossible that it 
should ever be used again—but with even a fair 
confidence of escape from crushing disaster? There 
is not a Great Power on the Continent whose 
financial difficulties are not very serious; in most 
cases they are acute. The debt the German 
Empire itself is not rejatively large, but the debts 
of the separate States are heavy; the financial 
relations of the central and the State Govern- 
ments are in an extremely unsatisfactory condition. 


of 


This Reichstag is not likely to improve them, 
and at present any new burdens imposed must 
fall on the separate States and not on the 


Empire as a whole, and so put a severe strain 
on its constitution. The Conservative party, the 
strongest support of the existing r/gime, is dissolv- 
ing in a cloud vf economic heresy, anti-Semitism, 
and unsavoury scandal; the prosecutions of Socialists 
are not only making the Imperial +égime ridiculous 
—and Germans are sensitive to ridicule—but they 
are rallying the Social Democratic party into a solid 
phalanx and increasing its numbers by increasing 
the general discontent. Already there is talk of 
using the army, of provoking a rebellion in order 
to suppress the rebels (and doubtless a good deal 
more) by foree. Austria-Hungary seems to have 
passed from one set of dangers into another. Never 
since the establishment of the Dual Monarchy in 
its present form have the enmities between its 
two halves—or, rather, large sections in each half— 
been so acute. Anti-Semitism and Ultramontanism 
are acute in Austria, and are likely to make common 
cause with the ae populations of Hungary ; 
and the millenary of the Hungarian Kingdom, and 
the rearrangement of the financial relations of the 
two halves, both now impe nding, will give them 
plenty of opportunity for provoc cation. Moreover, 


behind all the struggles of nationalities, there is the 
rapidly growing danger of Austrian Socialism, far 
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less intelligent and therefore more turbulent than 
that of Germany. Italy, after a period of financial 
strain which has well-nigh exhausted her taxability, 
and of political and economic difficulties which have 
brought her almost to civil war, had but just 
effected an equilibrium of the Budget on paper when 
the Abyssinian disaster came to upset the balance by 
a demand which is, probably, only the first of a series. 
Every step she takes in Abyssinia tends more and more 
to embroil her with Russia and France; and she has 
a new set of difticulties in prospect which only a 
miracle can postpone—those arising from the election 
of the next Pope. France has a debt heavier per 
head than that of any other nation, and her Govern- 
ments will be unstable until parties are definite] 
divided by those financial reforms which will shake 
the Republic to its foundation. Spain is on the 
verge of losing Cuba, and with it such financial 
respectability as she still retains. The minor States 
of Europe have all their own difficulties and are 
mostly threatened—as are Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland—by the contingencies of a 
European war. In the United States the financial 
crisis is only the first of a series. The brightest spot 
in the world to-day is, perhaps, Argentina; and we 
all know on what unstable foundations Argentine 
prosperity rests. 

Our own difficulties in all conscience are grave 
enough. We need not enumerate them; but we 
may at least say this, that if our army is relatively 
small, our navy adequate to meet a combination of 
two Powers only—but no more—our Eastern com- 
merce threatened, and Canada, India, South Africa, 
all involved in dangers of their own which may soon 
involve us, yet we are at least under far less financial 
strain than any other Power in the world. We owe 
much less than one year’s income of our comfortable 
classes alone: we have a vast reserve financially, a still 
greater reserve in the matter of ability and resource ; 
we have somehow maintained ourselves in the past, 
“picked up our Empire in a fit of absence of mind,” 
and retained it in spite of a multitude of blunders 
and an almost systematic neglect. Other nations 
are near the end of their resources; we are only at 
the beginning of ours. It would take time for us to 
rise to the occasion ; but we should rise all the same. 
Moreover, we are always, in spite of our Jingoes, 
rather inclined as a nation to make much of our 
own defects. We blunder out of the path and 
blunder back into it; and then, like (Edipus, we 
call ourselves children of Fortune—or favourites of 
Providence. And there is at least this comforting 
reflection—that no Power wishes to fight. Credit 
Russia with what designs we may, she has every 
reason as yet to desire not to break the peace. 
Moreover, should war come, though it will not 
be an affair of six or seven weeks, we have probably 
more staying power than any possible opponent. 








FINANCE, 

R. JAMESON’S invasion of the Transvaal has 
added to the many causes of depression that 

had already been weighing upon every department 
of business. It is enough to say here that since 
Mr. Phillips, the Chairman of the Witwatersrandt 
Chamber of Mines, warned the Boer Government 
that the existing state of things could not be 
allowed tc continue, every careful observer was 
aware that a crisis was impending. A man of the 
standing and reputation of Mr. Phillips would not 
have spoken as he did had he not known that 
extreme measures could not be long prevented 
if the Government refused the demands of the 
foreign settlers. The best-informed hoped, however, 








that President Kruger would adopt a conciliatory 
attitude. But Dr. Jameson's action has changed the 
whole situation. The best that can now be hoped 
for is that a speedy settlement will be arrived at. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s prompt action, the intervention 
of the Cape Government, and the good sense of all 
parties concerned will, we may hope, render an 
arrangement possible. If hostilities were to be pro- 
tracted, the losses would be enormous, and the 
great mining industry might be very seriously 
injured. For the moment it is hardly possible to 
deal in South African securities upon the Stock 
Exchange. Naturally, there has been a further fall, 
in spite of the great decline that has taken place 
during the past few months. But the fall now 
is rather due to the unwillingness of buyers 
to purchase than to any great pressure to sell. 
It may be said without much exaggeration 
that nearly all speculation has already been 
closed, and that there are very few now who 
hold stocks for which they have not _ paid. 
In the American market, likewise, there is much 
anxiety. The investing public here is taking every 
opportunity that offers to sell; and nobody—in this 
country, at all events—is willing to buy. The hope 
is still universal that a settlement of all disputes 
between this country and the United States will be 
arrived at. But the President's Message has made 
an impression that will not soon be removed. And 
over and above all that, the condition of the currency 
is sufficiently alarming. It seems certain now that 
Congress will do nothing, and that therefore the 
President will have to borrow under the old law. 
The loan, no doubt, will be placed at home and 
upon the Continent; but it is certain that very 
little of it, if any, will be taken in London. Experi- 
ence has proved that borrowing, without a change 
in the law, will have no permanent beneficial effect. 
Gold will continue to be withdrawn from the 
Treasury, and either another loan will become neces- 
sary after some months or gold will go toa premium. 
In other departments of the Stock Exchange there 
is almost nothing doing. In spite of all, however, 
trade is improving; though, if political anxieties con- 
tinue, it is to be feared that even trade improvement 
will be checked. 

For three or four days before the end of the year 
there was a strong demand for loans, and the Bank 
of England was able to lend a considerable sum for 
short periods at 2 percent. But the demand was 
quite temporary, and was due to the requirements 
that always occur at the end of the year. Since 
New Year's Day rates have begun to fall off; and 
it is reasonably certain that they will decline further 
unless, of course, political apprehension becomes acute. 
The supply of unemployed money is unprecedentedly 
great; and if, as seems certain, the gold shipments 
from New York continue, the supply will be constantly 
augmented. It is possible, of course, that the troubles 
in the Transvaal may for a while stop mining— 
or, at all events, may cause so much interruption of 
mining that the receipts of gold will be smaller than 
for a considerable time past. But that will not 
exercise much influence upon the Money Market 
unless serious fears are entertained of grave political 
troubles. Besides, it is to be recollected that the 
mere interruption of gold-mining would tend rather 
to lessen the demand than to affect very materially 
the supply. As long as uncertainty lasts, everybody 
will be afraid to engage in new enterprise, and 
therefore few will want banking accommodation. 
But, if serious troubles were apprehended, bankers 
would be unwilling to lend, and would naturally raise 
rates, let the demand fall off ever so much. Upto the 
present, however, City opinion is rather optimistic. 
The Silver Market is very quiet. There is not much 
pressure to sell, and there is very little inclination to 
buy, and probably this state of things will continue 
for some time longer. China is not in a position to 
borrow unless the loan is guaranteed once more by 
Russia; and Japan does not seem to be in a hurry to 
buy silver. India is taking very little. Meantime 
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the India Council is very successful in the sale of its 
drafts. On Wednesday it offered as usual 50 lakhs, 
and disposed of the whole amount at a little over 
ls, 2d. per rupee. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


1A TURDAY.—Mr. Gladstone was the object of a 
J pleasant little demonstration of affection and 
respect when he passed through London yesterday 
on his way to the Continent. It is true that not 
many of the prominent politicians of bis party took 
part init. Most of these gentlemen are out of town. 
But Mr. Asquith and Mr. Arnold Morley were both 
at Charing Cross to witness the departure of their 
old leader, and there were in addition one or two 
intimate friends of the family, and certain members 
of what in the old days might have been called the 
Gladstone staff. Mr. Armitstead, his soul rejoicing in 
the opportunity of doing another kindness to the 
chief he reveres, was fully occupied in looking after 
the comfort of his guests; and the ever-faithful Mr. 
Hall was also there with the inevitable bouquet, 
determined, apparently, to prove that his fidelity 
belonged as much to the man as to the illustrious 
statesman. Mr. Gladstone himself looked remark- 
ably well, and was in excellent spirits. It did one’s 
heart good to see his face again, and to dwell upon 
all the memories which it recalls—the memories of a 
lifetime. Mr. George Ruesell will shortly join the 
party at Biarritz, and I believe that Lord Acton 
and Mr. John Morley are also expected by Mr. 
Armitstead. 

Sunday.— The American newspapers for the 
“panic week” have now come to hand, and they 
afford plenty of food for grave reflection. It is 
clear that Mr. Cleveland’s Message was received in 
the first instance with a passionate outburst of de- 
light. The Jingoes went about declaring that it did 
not mean war, because England would not fight, but 
if she did ! And then the newspaper patriots 
ran off into statistics meant to show with what ease 
and thoroughness this country could be “ whipped.” 
On those first two days after Mr. Cleveland’s in- 
cendiary Message there was hardly a voice heard on 
the side of reason; but the fierce denunciations of 
the men who dared to stand for peace in the midst 
of that wild hurricane show that even then there 
were heroes who “dared to stand alone.” All was 
changed, however, on the Saturday. It would be 
ludicrous if it were not tragical to see the sudden 
and extreme transformation which newspaper 
opinion underwent within twenty-four hours. I 
have not seen the Sun, for that newspaper has no 
circulation on this side of the Atlantic. But though 
I cannot speak of the most ferocious of the Jingo 
prints, the New York Times furnishes a sufficient 
example of the sudden change of front after the 
panic. On Friday it devoted a column to the de- 
nunciation of those “ base slaves of the ticker ” (tape 
telegraph) who wanted peace because of the financial 
interests of the country. If America did not respond 
to every word of Mr. Cleveland's magnificent Message, 
it must be because the Americans were no better 
than Digger Indians, who live on dirt and seem to 
like it. On the following day its chief article was a 
wild cry of distress over the state of the Money 
Market, and an agonised appeal to anybody and 
everybody to save the credit of the country. As 
for the “ magnificent Message,” the only reference to 
it was in an article twenty lines long, in which the 
complaint was made that Mr. Cleveland had not 
made it as clear as he should have done that be was 
just as anxious to protect the just rights of Great 
Britain as those of Venezuela. This flagrant omission 
ought at once to be rectified ! 

Nowit is easy to laugh at this humiliating changeof 
front, equal to anything that Dickens has described in 











* Martin Chuzzlewit.” But it will be better, instead | 


of laughing, to take note of two facts which a perusal 
of these New York newspapers impresses upon the 
mind. The first is that for the moment the storm of 
hatred against this country swept from one end of 
the States to the other, seeming to be almost in the 
nature of a demoniacal possession. The second is 
that no sooner had the fury of the hurricane begun 
to abate than everywhere there sprang up brave 
men who raised their voices on the side of reason 
and peace. One may pity the American people for 
being liable to these outbursts of national bysteria ; 
one must honour them for having so many wise and 
noble citizens who are prepared to run any personal 
risk rather than allow the temporary insanity of 
their country to lead its people into a great crime. 
Yet one sees from these newspapers how terrible a 
thing a nation in a passion or a panic may be. 

Monday.—Lord Rosebery’s letter on the Ar- 
menian question, explaining his refusal to take part 
in any public movement against Lord Salisbury, is 
extremely adroit, powerful and convincing, and will 
help to bring home to a good many Conservatives 
the truth about the Prime Minister's failure in 
Turkey. Indeed the leader of the Liberal party 
could hardly have struck a more damaging blow at 
his successor in the premiership than by thus exhibit- 
ing him in his true position to the country in general 
and his own followers in particular. But the mis- 
fortune is that whilst Lord Rosebery rightly points 
to the quarter where the responsibility for the present 
state of things in Turkey must be laid, it is the Ar- 
menians who are the chief sufferers by the silence of 
Englishmen. Two weeks ago we were on the point of 
a vational movement which would have compelled 
Lord Salisbury to act like a statesman. President 
Cleveland's criminal folly put an end to the chance of 
such a movement, and now we have to wait in humili- 
ating impotence until Parliament meets six weeks 
hence. Meanwhile murder and outrage are the daily 
lotof the Armenians. This country was never placed 
in such a position before, and it is one which every 
Liberal, at all events, must deplore. But one must 
remember that England is, after all, “the weary 
Titan” struggling under the “too-vast orb of his 
fate.’ The South African question is displacing the 
American question in the newspapers, and both 
unite in hustling the Armenian question off the 
stage. The Foreign Secretary and the Secretary for 
the Colonies must have their hands full at present. 

Tuesday.—Here is the eud of 1895—a year memor- 
able in the history of the British Empire. The 
newspapers are summing up for us the history of 
the twelve months. I am afraid the retrospect can 
hardly be satisfactory to anybody. If to the Liberal 
party it brought the great disaster of last July—a 
disaster for which we bad only to thank ourselves 
and the conspicuous lack of loyalty in high places— 
to the Tories it has brought the severest disappoint- 
ment. They expected such wonderful things from 
Lord Salisbury’s return to the Foreign Office. Every- 
thing was to be for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds now that the great Conservative statesman 
was once more at the head of affairs; and Mr. George 
Curzon sang aloud for joy as he dwelt upon the 
effects the change of Ministry was to have in “every 
Chancellerie in Europe.” The effects of that change 
have been even greater than was anticipated, though 
their character has been altogether different from 
what was expected. The prestige of England has 
suffered enormous damage during the last six 
months; she is disliked and derided throughout 
Europe, and we have just seen in what esteem she 
is held in the United States. I am not going to 
be so unjust as to blame Lord Salisbury for every- 
thing ; but I may at least ask the sanguine Tories of 
last July where that period of “rest and peace with 
honour,” which they so fondly anticipated as the 
result of the General Election, has fled? Certainly 
we have seen nothing of it, and at this moment the 
clouds upon the horizon are darker and beavier than 
they have been for many a long year. 

For one melancholy incident in the later history 
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of the year Lord Salisbury must be held to be 
directly responsible. I refer, of course, to the con- 
dition of Armenia. If only the Prime Minister had 
acted two months ago with the statesmanlike 
courage and foresight with which his followers 
eredited him, we should have seen the Armenian 
Question now in a fair way to a settlement. But 
he has let “I dare not” wait upon “I would,” 
and as a result the Armenians are being exter- 
minated and English influence on the Bosphorus has 
been reduced to zero. The original fault of our 
Government was the suppression of the reports of 
the consuls after the Sassoun massacre. For that 
fault our Liberal leaders are to be blamed. But it 
is small, indeed, in comparison with the errors 
attributable to Lord Salisbury. He has not merely 
kept the nation in the dark; he has by the use of 
loud words induced it to believe that he was really 
doing something to save the Armenians when, as a 
matter of fact, he was doing nothing. It is a 
ghastly and shameful story. 

Wednesday.—The New Year opens with a sensa- 
tional piece of news. The march of Dr. Jameson 
and his men into the Transvaal is an incident the 
importance of which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. It has already brought Mr. Chamberlain 
in hot haste from Birmingham to London; and it 
will probably be followed by momentous events, not 
only in South Africa, but elsewhere. That there is 
any real justification for Jameson's action it is 
difficult to discover. He has chosen to make war on 
his own account—in other words, he has played the 
part of a filibuster. If Mr. Chamberlain has that grip 
of affairs with which his admirers credit him, he will 
lose no time in putting a check upon this reckless 
gentleman who treats the Government of the United 
Kingdom with contempt and apparently considers 
that his only master is Mr. Rhodes. In the mean- 
time “Oom Paul” will do well to make terms with 
his adversaries quickly. The whole affair is dis- 
tressing and, in one sense of the word, wicked. It 
adds to the perplexities by which we are already 
surrounded. 

Lord Rosebery’s second letter on the Armenian 
Question is a most welcome addition to his original 
epistle. There was some reason to fear that his first 
letter might be misunderstood as inculcating the 
duty of silence upon others as well as ex-Ministers. 
Fortunately, this misconception has now been swept 
away, and it is to be hoped that the Liberal party, 
at all events, will respond to their leader’s invitation 
to move in this question of the Armenians. But it is 
disheartening and disgraceful to witness the chill 
apathy which possesses so many of those who in 
former days were wont to regard themselves as the 
leading champions of the oppressed. 

There is only one item in to-day’s New Year's 
Gazette to call for comment. The peerage given to 
Sir Frederic Leighton is excellent in its way, and 
marks the slow awakening of the powers that be to 
the claims of art, science, and literature to public 
recognition. But it is the filling-up of the office of 
Poet Laureate that will attract most attention. For 
some time past it has been known that Mr. Austin 
was the favourite in Ministerial circles, and that, if 
anyone were appointed to the place upon which 
Tennyson conferred so much lustre, it would be this 
worthy and clever gentleman. There is no need to 
grumble at the appointment. The office has now 
been restored to its original character, and is filled 
by an excellent specimen of the second-rate poet. 
There was not another Tennyson; Swinburne was 
clearly ineligible ; the younger men whose work 
gives promise of future brilliancy have not yet 
obtained such a grip of the public mind as to be 
able to command the attention of the Prime Minister, 
and so the office has gone to an excellent gentleman 
who writes very fair verses and very clever leading 
articles in defence of Tory principles. It is, perhaps, 
just as well that the post of Laureate should have 
been brought back to the significance it presented 
before the days of Wordsworth and Tennyson. 








Thursday.—The gravity of the news from South 

Africa is certainly not lessened by the advices 
published this morning. Jameson has done nothing 
to show any justification for his extraordinary 
conduct, and it is clear from Mr. Chamberlain’s 
official memorandum that the opinion of the Colonial 
Office is dead against him. The fact which staggers 
most men is Mr. Rhodes’s repudiation of “ Dr. Jim.” 
Hitherto the two men have been looked upon as 
substance and shadow, and the figure of Rhodes has 
been seen by everybody behind that of Jameson. 
The personal friends of the latter insist that he is a 
man of cool judgment and great discretion, and they 
absolutely refuse to believe that he can have been 
led into any sudden act of individual recklessness. 
In the meantime public opinion in Germany is being 
roused to a state of intense hostility and irritation, 
and both the Colonial and the Foreign Office will 
have their hands full as the consequence of this 
most deplorable business. 

My Constantinople correspondent writes to me to 
say that absolutely nothing is now being done by 
the Powers. The horrors are accumulating and 
assuming even a more shocking aspect than for- 
merly, but the Governments of Europe are looking 
on with indifference, and seem to have steeled their 
hearts, both to their own shame and to the reproaches 
of outraged humanity. One can see a reflection of 
this disgraceful change of front in the leading 
article in the Times to-day, in which Lord Rosebery 
is assailed with feeble violence for having written on 
the Armenian Question and urged the holding of 
mass meetings. The article itself is unworthy of 
notice; but it is one of the straws which show how 
the wind is now blowing in official quarters. 
“ What business is it of ours? Let the dogs die!” 
is now the practical sentiment of Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues. ‘ Peace with Honour” has brought 
England and her present Prime Minister to a pretty 
depth of degradation. 

Friday.—The news of Jameson’s defeat feil like a 
thunderbolt upon London last night. It seemed to 
be the last thing that men had thought of in calcu- 
lating the possibilities of the situation. That it is 
a very grave disaster for England—“ the very worst 
thing that could have happened,” as the Chronicle 
aptly puts it this morning—is generally felt. What 
will follow no one can tell. But for the moment the 
most noticeable factor in the situation is the strength 
of the popular sympathy with Jameson. In the City 
everybody seemed to be ready to back him up, and it 
was with manifest sulkiness and reluctance that the 
directors of the Chartered Company yielded to the 
pressure put upon them by Mr. Chamberlain and 
disavowed their agent. In the clubs there is revival 
of militant Jingoism, and Majuba Hill is recalled 
with vengeful threats. The Tory newspapers are 
turning upon Mr. Chamberlain, and it is clear that 
he has not increased his popularity with his new 
party by his action in this matter. The news this 
morning absorbs the attention of all, and even casts 
into the shade the revelation of the character of 
Mr. Coudert, the highly impartial gentleman ap- 
pointed by Mr. Cleveland on his Venezuelan Com- 
mission. 








STAGNATION IN THE LAW COURTS. 





HE inevitable crop of election petitions, and the 
equally inevitable maladies which at this time 

of year attack judges with the same temerity as 
lesser men, have again produced a serious delay of 
legal busines:, and have aroused a lively agitation at 
the Bar. A brisk correspondence, in which Mr. Pitt- 
Lewis has taken a distinguished part, has broken out 
in the columns of the Times. The Bar Committee 
has come forward with suggestions, and the Lord 
Chancellor has promptly appointed two special 
Commissioners to act the part of judges on the 
circuits that begin this month. But the discussion 
tha* has taken place has raised again the larger 
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question whether some reforms cannot be found 
which would render impossible delays such as those 
which have lately paralysed activity in the Law 
Courts, and which would prevent in future the 
dislocation of business whenever any extra work is 
thrown—as after a General Election it always is—- 
on the judges of the High Court. 

It is probable that any judicial system that could 
be devised must contain delays which the public 
would find it hard to tolerate; and it is certain that 
our system will continue to be signalised by a large 
waste of valuable time until the antiquated pro- 
cedure of our common law, and, in particular, the 
cumbrous device of pleadings, be simplified—as by 
a rule of Court it could be simplified at any moment. 
But even without that radical innovation, even 
without the appointment—to which the Treasury 
might demur—of additional judges in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, there are many steps which might be 
taken to mitigate the evils complained of now. It 
is not necessary to dwell on the complaints of 
unpunctuality or neglect made against the judges 
by persons who obviously know little about them, 
or on the rather vindictive suggestion that judges 
should pay deputies to do their duties for them if 
ever illness or necessity prevents their appearing on 
the Bench. What is wanted is to find a method of 
economising, by organisation and by devolution, the 
time of these most valuable public servants. Each 
judge, it has been ingeniously calculated, costs the 
country £25 a day, or something over Is. 4d. a 
minute, and yet very little effort is made to utilise 
this expensive commodity in the most economical 
way. Judges are sent over the country to try all 
sorts of insignificant cases. Every county has the 
exclusive right to the service of a judge for a few 
days in the year, whether it has any employment 
for him or not. Many offences, such as minor cases 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, might 
just as well be tried by Quarter Sessions; and the 
reservation for hearing by a judge of offences like 
burglary, forgery, and arson, because they were 
formerly punishable by death, is only one of those 
illogical survivals which are so characteristic of 
English life. The result is that the judges of the 
Queen's Bench are overwhelmed with work, much of 
which might easily be done by others; and that, in 
spite of various devices for dealing with work in 
London and on circuit, they run a serious and 
continuous risk of starving or of delaying both. 

Yet, grave as the difficulty is, it is by no means 
beyond remedy. The Law Lords in the Upper 
House are not generally overburdened with business. 
They might be rendered capable of sitting in the 
Court of Appeal, and judges of appeal thus set free 
to reinforce the puisne judges. Again, although 
objection might be taken to an increase of the 
jurisdiction of Quarter Sessions, in view of the 
extraordinary aberrations into which those Courts 
are sometimes led, the same objection of the want of 
legal training does not apply to County Courts. 
The powers of County Court judges might be largely 
extended, and their numbers, if necessary, increased. 
They might try many provincial cases in the 
assize courts as Commissioners of Assize. Or 
they might try in their own Courts the libels 
and slanders and breaches of promise which 
take up so much of the time of the judges at assizes. 
Most of the civil business of the judges on circuit 
might, were the jurisdiction of the County Courts 
extended, be thus devolved upon an authority the 
efficiency of which, we fancy, few men would dis- 
pute. Or again, even without the legislation which 
both these changes would involve (though a very 
short Act in each case would be sufficient), the end 
in view might be attained by some such simple piece 
of organisation as Mr. Pitt-Lewis suggests. Let the 
arrangements of the judges and the time at their 
disposal be carefully planned out at the beginning of 
each year. Let alist of judges for work in London and 
another list of judges to do the work of the country 
be carefully drawn up. Let someone be appointed 








to superintend the system, and to see that it 
works smoothly without friction or delay. And 
until the judges of assize can be relieved by Parlia- 
ment of some of their smaller business, let two or 
three Commissioners, chosen from the leaders of the 
Bar, be added yearly to the list of judges for pro- 
vincial work, “as a reserve of judicial force, which 
would automatically come into action whenever it 
was required, without the inevitable delay which 
must arise when it is necessary to get the formal 
sanction of authorities to a cure for pressing 
evil.” It is absurd to pretend that such Com- 
missioners could not be found fully equal in 
learning and authority to judges on the Bench, 
and we do not imagine that people generally 
would echo the suggestion which has found ex- 
pression in the Times correspondence, that, if 
Commissioners superseded judges on assize, the 
interests of provincial litigants would be sacrificed 
to those of litigants in town. The proposal would 
involve only the revival and reorganisation of an 
ancient practice which has never been entirely 
dropped. It is one of the many useful reforms 
which it is in the power of the judges to carry out 
without much effort or extraneous aid. It isso simple 
that one asks with astonishment why it has not 
been done before; and it would be, we are inclined to 
think, so effectual in expediting business as to remove 
much of the stagnation and delay which has of late 
years, especially among commercial men, diminished 
the activity and usefulness of the Courts of Law. 








CRITICISM AND IDEALS. 





N the first number of Cosmopolis, which promises 
to be a potent representative, in periodical litera- 
ture, of English, French, and German culture, Mr. 
Andrew Lang and M. Edouard Rod complain alike 
of the decline of criticism. For an urbane man 
Mr. Lang is quite heated. Careless hacks, he says, 
review works of scholarship which they have not 
even read. There are exceptions to the dreary 
round of indifference and incompetence, but for 
the most part our critics are “hasty smatterers of 
prefaces.” By a quaint coincidence, Mr. Lang con- 
fesses to a “smattering” of one book which he does 
not hesitate to review, and is agreeably positive about 
another which he has “ scarcely had time to read.” 
It is also curious that so experienced a reviewer 
suggests, as quite a novel idea, that books 
should be issued “a fortnight before the day 
of publication,” with “a taboo on the appear- 
ance of notices before that date.” This is 
already a common practice, and although the term 
allowed the critic for digestion is not always so 
long, it is usually long enough. Moreover, except 
in regard to books of “ Reminiscences,’ to which 
Mr. Lang’s “ smattering” is generally ample consider- 
ation, there is no very eager competition amongst 
the journals for priority of notice. The work of 
scholarship is not hurried into public view by the 
scissors. It receives its due very often, as Mr. Lang 
does not deny, in journals which are qualified to treat 
it with fitting leisure and gravity; and if somebody 
bolts a preface while the daily printing press is wait- 
ing, that is an incident which the author can scarcely 
regard as decisive of his fate with the particular 
section of the public to which he appeals. It may 
even be that he looks for justice to the monthly or 
quarterly reviews, much as a landscape awaits the 
tranquil studies of the painter, and is not ruffled by 
the transient glimpses of the kodak. In his horror 
of scissors Mr. Lang cites the authority of a writer in 
the Yellow Book who said that criticism had been 
ruined by the “ pressman,” and then proceeded 
solemnly to expatiate on certain books in terms 
which had been employed by mere journalists, 
scissors in hand, weeks and even months before. 
It would not be difficult to show that even some 
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of Mr. Lang’s oracular pronouncements in his 
literary chronicle in Cosmopolis have been similarly 
anticipated, though, to be sure, there are others 
which are happily quite original. 

M. Edouard Rod ascribes the decline of literary 
criticism in France to the rise of a heterogeneous 
public, which makes itself no party to any school. 
French literature is no longer classic, or romantic, or 
directed to any common end. Romanticism had a 
thirty years’ popularity; naturalism has had but 
ten. Schools have been succeeded by coteries, which 
make war on one another, and receive the applause 
of curiosity from the impartial spectator. Ideas are 
subjected to a process of shredding, and are tossed 
hither and thither like flotsam and jetsam on the 
vast and wandering sea. As for criticism, it is ré- 
clame, publicilé, reportage, and has no real influence 
save in the dramatic world, where it is commonly 
barbed with malice. In this very number of Cosmo- 
polis M. Paul Bourget tells an interesting story of 
a young journalist who obtains access by false 
pretences to a distinguished novelist, hitherto proof 
against the interviewer. The innermost secret of 
the man’s life is revealed, but magnanimously with- 
held from publication till his death is supposed to 
relieve the most fastidious of interviewers from the 
scruple of secrecy about details which affect the 
peace of a woman who is presumably not dead. 
That M. Bourget should have sought plausibility for 
his charming little romance in such an expedient 
seems to illustrate the power and casuistry of 
reportage. We know the interviewer in this 
country as a person who extracts insignificant 
opinions from significant people; but, as yet, he has 
not superseded the critic. M. Rod, however, regard- 
ing literature as a logical organism and not as a welter, 
cares more for the co-ordination of ideas than for their 
multiplicity, and suggests that the deplorable maxim 
of le grand public is, “The more the merrier.” Mr. 
Lang appears to reject ideas—so far, at least, as the 
province of fiction is concerned. The novel, which 
in France is the recognised vehicle of social theories, 
must, in his judgment, be a representation of life, 
but it must not have the breath of its epoch; it 
must not deal with any ethical ferment; in 
reading it, you must be in that rapt condition 
known as the world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
Mr. George Meredith long ago pointed out that this 
is not the philosophy of fiction; but then Mr. Lang 
is not in touch with Mr. Meredith, though he has 
made three attempts to read “The Amazing 
Marriage,” and though he has a vague recollection 
of some charming creature in a book which he calls 
“Richard Feveral.” This attitude, no doubt, is 
natural to a man whose taste in romance oscillates 
between “Old Mortality” and Mr. Rider Haggard. 
When he wants to show how rankly inappro- 
priate are ideas in novels, he can find no better 
quarry than Mr. Grant Allen. The French critic is 
not so insensible to the modern spirit; but he would 
be happier if romanticists, naturalistic story-tellers, 
or even the symbolists, had obtained a permanent 
hold on the public. He laments that while interests 
assimilate, ideals are isolated, and that the literary 
critic, instead of addressing a well-marshalled and 
sympathetic multitude, cries in a wilderness of 
warring principles. Literature is becoming less an 
expression of the community than a chaos of pro- 
clamations, and the writer who, to be truly great, 
ought to make himself the mouthpiece of mute 
aspirations and eternal desires, withdraws more and 
more from the crowd into cunning retreats of the 
imagination. 

To this there is the obvious answer that an 
author may perceive the real forces of his time 
before they are apparent to the multitude. M. Rod 
is too eager to put literature on a collectivist basis, 
as if it were gas or water. It is not, as he supposes, 
a@ grave portent that, while we are socialising some 
material needs, ideas are tending to individualise 
literary products. What would become of artistic im- 
pulse if it were reduced to the lowest common denomi- 





nator, like the works of some popular painters, or the 
romances of Miss Marie Corelli? What would be the 
last stateof criticism if it were subdued tothe medium 
in which Mr. Lang’s graceful versatility has its orbit? 
Would collectivist literature take its ultimate stand 
on M. Bourget, or on the wondrous system of re- 
generation which Count Tolstoi is projecting? We 
do not tremble over the excess of ideas in England ; 
but at least there is no demand that literature shall 
be made a branch of Poor-Law administration. M. 
Rod regrets that men of letters in France are 
abstracting themselves from public affairs; and he 
seems to think that between the service of the Re- 
public and the service of books there is a divided 
duty. It may be that, in a thoroughly socialised 
State, authors will be compelled to superintend the 
main drainage, and that any book incompatible with 
the ideas at the head of the poll will be proscribed 
as hostile or needless to the common weal; but, for 
all that, literature will remain the last refuge of 
individuality. 








A VISIT TO JERUSALEM (CONCLUDED), 
ee 

Pg the Church of the Holy Sepulchre the 

most interesting building in Jerusalem is the 
Mosque of Omar. The mosque itself is purely a 
Mahomedan structure, but the Temple Mount on 
which it is built is profoundly associated with 
Jewish and Christian history. Round the rock 
which lies directly under the dome of the mosque 
cluster many Jewish traditions and Mahomedan 
legends. It was to this rock that Abraham brought 
Isaac to be sacrificed, and here, also, David erected 
an altar to the Lord. According to another belief, 
the Ark of the Covenant stood on this spot. The 
Jewish traditions may have a basis of historical 
fact, but the Mahomedan legends are purely fabulous, 
Under the rock it is said that Mahomed was in the 
habit of saying his prayers. Rising up suddenly 
one day, he made a hole in the rock, which is, of 
course, pointed out to the visitor. From this 
rock he ascended to heaven, and the Arab guide 
shows you the hole which he pierced in going 
through the stone. There are more legends of the 
same kind, and pious Mahomedans believe that the 
Kaaba stone will fly from Mecca and lodge on the 
Temple Mount at the period of the Resurrection. 
The external aspect of the mosque is not very striking. 
Several of the mosques at Constantinople and Cairo 
are grander, but its internal decoration is extremely 
fine. Its columns consist of marble of many kinds, 
and the roof and walls are covered with mosaics of 
the richest and most elaborate character. The florid 
taste of the Byzantine artists is apparent in the 
work ; but its execution is so good, and the colouring 
and design so harmonious, that it does not offend the 
eye. The windows, too, are formed of glass mosaics, 
and the light which they admit is so soft and subdued 
as to give an indefinable charm to this beautiful 
mosque. Walking round it, you tread on carpet of 
the richest pile; and even if you did not see the 
kneeling Moslems, you would feel that you were ina 
place dedicated to religion and prayer. 

A visit to the Mount of Olives forms one of the 
most pleasant incidents of a sojourn in Jerusalem. 
Not that there is much to see on the hill itself. Here 
and there small clusters of olive trees are to be 
found, but the hill is now largely occupied with 
buildings belonging to the Greek or Latin com- 
munities. The walk is an easy one from Jerusalem, 
and part of the way lies through the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat and past the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Many visitors prefer to ride to the top on the hardy 
and sure-footed donkeys which are always to be had 
at Jerusalem. The Russians have erected a lofty 
tower on the highest point of Olivet, and from this 
a splendid view can be obtained. On one side the 
Holy City, with its churches and mosques, lies at your 
feet, and away on others you see the whole of the 
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country sloping down to the valley of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. Two-thirds of the lake are visible, 
and across it you get a glimpse of the mountains of 
Moab. Nearer lies the little hollow in which the 
village of Bethany is situated. One cannot fail to 
be struck by the barren and desert-like appearance 
of the whole landscape; but in the spring it looks 
different, and the hills and valleys are covered with 
verdure and flowers. 

Thedrive to Bethlehem takes us past some places of 
interest, and among others the well of David and 
the tomb of Rachel. The town of the Nativity itself 
is the cleanest and most pleasant to be found in 
Palestine. Its inhabitants are almost exclusively 
Christian, and they present, in type and appearance, 
a marked contrast to the Semitic inhabitants of the 
country, whether Jew or Arab. In the Church of 
the Nativity we are confronted again with painful 
evidence of Christian rivalry and hostility. The 
building belongs to the Catholics, the Greeks, and 
the Armenians, but the Turkish guard is there to 
keep the peace. Underneath the church is the 
Grotto of the Nativity, now converted into a chapel, 
overlaid with marble, and hung with numerous 
lamps. There is a small recess in the grotto marked 
as the actual place of birth, and near it is another 
hollow in the rock which is said to be the manger 
where Christ was laid. In the village of Bethlehem 
there is a large production of various articles in 
mother-of-pearl (brought from the Red Sea) and in 
olive wood as mementoes of the Holy Land. 

The Jewish population in Jerusalem is said to be 
about 12,000, and it is steadily increasing. I entered 
two of the synagogues, but their dirtiness, poverty, 
and bareness, and the absence of beauty and taste 
in their decoration, formed a great contrast to both 
Christian and Mahomedan edifices. The Jews, how- 
ever, make one most remarkable demonstration in 
Jerusalem every week. On Friday evening, just 
before the beginning of the Jewish Sabbath, they 
repair in great numbers toa spot facing a piece of 
the old wall, and there bewail the fate that has 
overtaken the Holy City. The “ wailers,” as they 
are somewhat rudely called by English visitors, 
include Jews of every class and every age. Some of 
them wore rich and costly gaberdines, and others the 
same garment of more common material. There 
were Jews of nearly every nationality, including 
Russia and Poland, and many of them wore the 
love-lock which is peculiar to the children of the 
tribe of Benjamin. A more impressive and pathetic 
sight it would be impossible to imagine. The whole 
company stand with their faces to the wall, and 
they chant, not together, but each one for himself 
or herself, a litany of lament over the fate of the 
City of David. The litany is in Hebrew, and every 
one present bad with him the Hebrew prayer-book. 
There is no unison or harmony in this recitation of 
sorrow and humiliation. Each one as he arrives 
begins to deliver his lamentation, bending frequently 
to the wall, which he believes to be a remnant of the 
old city. While the “ wailing” is at its height, one 
hears a general, confused but penetrating note of woe. 
Of the intence sincerity of this weekly service there 
can be no doubt. Many of those who take part in it 
are deeply moved. Some of the men and nearly all 
the women (for women also take part in it) were 
shedding tears. The Turks, no doubt, view the 
performance with complacent scorn ; but in its com- 
bination of patriotism and religion it affords a strik- 
ing testimony of the vitality of the Jewish race. 

In the approaching break-up of the Turkish 
Empire, the future of Palestine will be one of the 
most interesting and difficult questions that will 
arise. The Latin and Greek communions are pro- 
foundly concerned in the fate of the Holy Land, 
and so also are the Armenians, the Syrians, and the 
Copts. The two first communions alone have great 
European Powers behind them, and they will there- 
fore have a strong, if not dominant, voice in settling 
the question. The Catholic and the Greek Church 
have large possessions in Jerusalem and other parts 








of Palestine. In the former, however, the property 
belongs to the religious communities, while in the 
latter case the property is directly or indirectly in 
the hands of the Russian Government. I was told 
that the Russians are constantly increasing their 
possessions in the Holy Land. There are several 
German colonies also ; but, in the main, the future of 
the Holy land will be a question between the Latin 
and the Greek communions. In a recent partition of 
the Turkish Empire, suggested by an English 
Member of Parliament, Syria was assigned to France, 
and if in Syria was included Palestine, it is quite 
certain that Russia will object to the arrangement. 
Whether the Jews will ever re-possess their ancient 
heritage is a question on which no confident opinion 
can be expressed. All that can be said is, that there 
is an increasing tendency on the part, especially of 
the poorer Jews, to go to Palestine, and that this 
tendency has been stimulated by the persecutions in 
Russia, Poland, and Germany. 








THE EVOLUTION OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 





HERE is perhaps nothing more difficult for the 
average burgess of a settled constitutional 
State to believe than that a conspirator—above all, 
a terrorist—can be, after all, an essentially good 
man and a distinct moral force. It is well, on the 
whole, that this prejudice should exist, and that 
the toleration of warfare and the privileges of 
the soldier's calling should be restricted to the 
authorised mercenaries of the nation. But it is 
necessary sometimes to recall that the line is quite 
an arbitrary one, and not to be drawn by rational 
men until all the circumstances of the individual 
case have been fully laid before the public mind and 
conscience. We Englishmen are but poorly equipped 
with the historic imagination necessary for this diffi- 
cult judicial task ; but the tributes offered over the 
remains of Sergius Stepniak on Saturday last show 
that British common-sense is equal to the demand 
which even so exceptional a career and character 
make upon it. It must be admitted that a curious 
spectacle was witnessed, and a notable stage in the 
relations of the English and Russian peoples was 
certainly reached, when sober English Liberals 
like Dr. Spence Watson and Mr. John Burns, M.P., 
stood bareheaded beside the would-be assassin 
Vera Zassulitch, escaped convicts like Volkhovsky 
and Kropotkin, and other outlawed heretics, all 
national and party differences, as a Russian put it in 
eloquent English, sunk “in one humane grief.” If we 
had less faith in the absorbent and sobering qualities 
of the English character, we might feel that there was 
danger in the promiscuous cultivation of this kind 
of sentiment. It would be too much to expect in 
every political exile either Stepniak’s hearty regard 
for our institutions and ideas, or his personal dignity 
and worth, his combination of strength and gentle- 
ness, of resolution and judiciality. The generous 
welcome which, in the name of her own freedom, 
England offers to the outcasts of unhappier lands is 
not, however, blind or unconditional. Personal 
intercourse with Stepniak during his life in this 
country bred spontaneously the conclusions which 
the independent student was to reach by his slower 
method. Stimulated by this intercourse, study has 
made possible something like an objective explana- 
tion of one of the most terrible episodes of recent 
history. In Stepniak’s career the period of active 
revolution seemed to be focussed and typified. 
He brought with him to these islands a section, as 
it were, from the life of his country; and it is at 
once his and our good fortune that he was able to 
complete a record of personal and national develop- 
ment such as few political leaders can leave behind 
them for their own justification and the enlighten- 

ment of history. 
It is important, as much for aid in the future as 
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for justice to the past, that the character of this 
development should be more generally and accurately 
understood. “ Tout comprendre, c'est tout par- 
donner,” wrote the exile himself once, quoting the 
French maxim ; and he might have added “ c'est tout 
prévenir.” Turning back, then, to the Russia of 
twenty-three years ago, we should find the beginnings 
of a platonically innocent democratic propaganda, 
directed at first mainly to the peasantry and after- 
wards to the working men of the chief towns. This 
voluntary educational mission, aroused partly by the 
bitter disappointments of the so-called Emancipation, 
partly by the general evils of the autocratic régime, 
and partly by the inspiring example of a few men 
and women of culture and substance, embodied no 
political demands more extreme, even when it 
formulated any political demands at all, than the 
rights of free speech, publication, and meeting, public 
justice and personal security, the abolition of 
administrative exile (exile without trial), and the 
calling of a National Assembly. Stepniak was one of 
those who gave themselves up to this attempt to 
remove the stain of medizval ignorance and degrada- 
tion from their country’s name. A mere boy still, 
he abandoned the military position and prospect for 
which he had been trained, and with characteristic 
Ukranian spirit threw himself into the crusade for 
the enlightenment of the peasantry. The ruthless 
severity with which these simple and devoted young 
people were punished was worthy of “ Abdul the 
Damned ” at his worst. We cannot linger over this 
dark time, but one illustration of what followed 
must be recalled as pointing to the true origin of 
the policy of the revolutionary revanche. In 1873-4 
some fifteen hundred propagandists were arrested 
and subjected to the multitudinous tortures of the 
Russian prison system. Abouta half of these were 
released after some months’ detention, there being 
absolutely no excuse for any further punishment. 
The rest were less fortunate, and about two hundred 
of them were kept in custody, being subject the 
while to many barbarities, until October, 1877, when 
the survivors were at length brought to trial, or 
what was dignified by the name of atrial. During the 
three years of preliminary detention eighty prisoners 
had died, committed suicide, or become insane. The 
“Trial of the 198""—commonly called the “ Trial of 
the 193,” because five of the accused died during the 
first few days of it—is the turning-point of the 
political activity of the period. How many innocent 
lives were wrecked by the coercion here consum- 
mated cannot be said ; but with all their efforts the 
Government could only secure from its carefully 
packed tribunal the conviction of forty of the 
prisoners. Of these, one was sentenced to death, 
twenty-four to exile in Siberia, and fifteen to simple 
exile. Mr. Kennan states that “more than half of 
the ‘politicals’ acquitted were immediately re- 
arrested and exiled by administrative process.” 
Of the small remainder, according to the in- 
vestigations of the American traveller, almost 
everyone afterwards became a revolutionist, and 
two of them—Zheliaboff and Sophia Perofskaya— 
died on the scaffold with the blood of Alexander II. 
upon their hands. 

Autocracy had sown the wind; it was now to 
reap the whirlwind. There are some outrages which 
even the doggedly patient Slavic nature will not 
tolerate; and when it leaked out that one of the 
suspects already referred to had been wantonly and 
illegally flogged in prison, by order of the Governor- 
General of St. Petersburg, an unknown country girl 
came up to the capital armed with a pistol, and 
did her best to kill Trepoff as he passed through 
the streets. The public judgment upon this 
typically Russian adventure, which was the first 
shot in a bloody but premature campaign, was 
prompt and decisive. For the last time a jury 
of common citizens was allowed to try a political 
offence. Biassed, no doubt, by bitter experience 
of General Trepoff's régime, the common citizens 
concluded that the act was morally justifiable; and 








finding no other way of saving the offender, who 
made no denial of her guilt, returned a unanimous 
verdict of “not guilty.” Having performed the 
first and last public act of her life, Zassulitch made 
good her escape to Switzerland, where and in London 
she has since lived in strict privacy. Forced to 
recognise the fatuity of their peaceful propagandist 
efforts, stung to desperation by the wholesale sacri- 
fice of their comrades, and encouraged by the revela- 
tions of State corruption and incapacity at the 
beginning of the war with Turkey, it needed but the 
cue of this completely individual and unconcerted re- 
prisal to launch some of the moredetermined spirits of 
the revolutionary groups upon a campaign of violent 
retaliation. The Terrorist arose. At first the idea 
was simply to avenge specific acts of administrative 
cruelty. A propagandist who had been guilty of the 
grave crime of keeping a secret printing press was 
arrested and shot in Odessa on August 2/14, 1878. Two 
days later General Mezensef, the hated chief of the 
gendarmerie and secret police, and the director of 
the forces of the Government, was attacked in full 
daylight in a street in St. Petersburg, and stabbed 
to death. The Russian Government persistently 
alleged that this act was the work of the man who 
has more lately been known to the world as Stepniak; 
but it is noteworthy that it never demanded his 
extradition. It may be said with certainty here that 
the immediate authorship of the murder is absolutely 
unknown. As to his own complicity in the affair, 
Stepniak made neither assertion nor denial. The point 
is immaterial, for he would have defended this and 
other deeds as awful necessities before which the 
soldier of liberty must not quail. For five or six years 
this unequal struggle was maintained, every sweep- 
ing vengeance of the Government being met by a new 
development of the Terrorist policy—at first by the 
formation of the “ Party of the People’s Will” and 
the “ Executive Committee,” and later on in the 
direction of military sedition and incipient insur- 
rection. Then this dynamic period closed, to be 
succeeded by a new propaganda, aided by the con- 
solidation of the Liberal Opposition, the obstinate 
attitude of the autocracy, and the normal processes 
of degeneration within the Empire, and by the 
gathering sympathy of the free nations of the West. 

Three of Stepniak’s literary treatments of 
terrorism lie before us as we write. The first is 
in the crude though thrilling rhapsodies of ‘“ Under- 
ground Russia.” It must be remembered, in justice 
to this work—by which its author was perhaps 
most widely known—that it was written from 
the outside in the feverish days during which the 
battle it described was reaching its climax—as the 
Armenian exiles in London might today write of 
their comrades, the defenders of Zeitun—and that it 
was written as a feuilleton for an Italian paper. 
A soberer view, in the Contemporary for March, 
1884, distinguishes very clearly between dynamite 
outrages in the free West and the only method still 
availablein Russiaagainst an unscrupulousdespotism. 
In the work which he had issued but a few days 
before his death* the influence of maturer reflection 
and of the English climate is still more evident. On 
the following words Stepniak’s claim and that of his 
fellows to the sympathy of good and humane men 
and women may be said to finally rest: Terrorism, 
he wrote, 


is the worst of all methods of revolutionary warfare, and 
there is only one thing that is worse still—slavish submissive- 
ness and the absence of any protest. We could not look upon 
the revival of it otherwise ros as a disgrace for Russia. Yet 
it would be a disgrace for Russia if she is not able to produce 
by way of protest anything stronger than terrorism. Now there 
is only one means of gages the possibility of such an 
outburst, and of turning to good account popular movements 
when they begin. It is for the whole of the Liberal Opposition 
to avail itself of the present temporary lull, and by a broad and 
energetic action to compel the unsettled Government to change 
the drift of its polities. G. H. P. 


oo King Leg and King Stork.” A Study of Modern Russia. In 
2 vols. London: Ward & Downey. 
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THE DRAMA. 


—_——3oo——— 
* A Woman's REASON.”—PANTOMIMES. 


N the new play at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 

A Woman's Reason, by Messrs. Charles Brook- 
field and F. C. Philips, we have a new edition of 
Frou-Frou, with the husband’s forgiveness of his 
wife not conditional upon her immediate death by 
consumption. The resemblance of the English to 
the French play is so obvious that it seems a some- 
what cheap exercise to dwell upon it; yet I must 
point out the resemblance—if only to bring out the 
underlying difference. Brigard, the irresponsible 
pere prodigue, becomes Lord Bletchley, a spend- 
thrift peer, eager to retrieve his fortunes by the sale of 
his daughter to the highest bidder. This proves to 
be Stephen D' Acosta, Portuguese Jew and millionaire, 
who sincerely loves the girl, and presents the father 
with the price of his mortgaged estates merely in 
order to be permitted to pay court to her. The 
new Frou-Frou's marriage turns out a failure, 
because she despises her husband for his race, and 
because her place in the household and in her boy's 
affections is taken by Sartorys’—I mean D’Acosta’s 
—sister, Louise—no, Leah. So Frou-Frou runs away 
to Italy (as before) with Valréas—here called 
Captain Crozier; leaves him after a few months, 
and retires (like Mrs. Ebbsmith) to a lonely village 
in Yorkshire, where she is found by her husband 
and ultimately forgiven. So much for the re- 
semblance. 

Now for the unlikeness. The two Frou-Frous, 
although they achieve the same adventure, bring 
different charecters and different sets of motives to 
its achievement. The Frenchwoman is little worse 
than a featherpate, inordinately fond of the gaieties 
of Paris, with a real respect and some love for her 
pragmatical husband. She leaves him in a fit of 
jealous fury on finding herself superseded by her 
sister, who, she knows, secretly loves Sartorys. 
The Englishwoman neither loves nor respects her 
husband, and has not the same excuse for her 
jealousy, seeing that it is not her own sister, but 
her husband's, who supplants her as house-mother. 
Her conduct, then—human nature being what it is— 
is much less pardonable than the earlier Frou-Frou’s. 
Thus the forgiveness accorded to her by the new 
Sartorys is a much more heroic act in the English 
than in the French play—even if other things were 
equal. But other things are not equal; for whereas 
Sartorys, after killing the lover, forgave a dying 
Woman, a concession which cost him nothing, 
D’ Acosta forgives his wife alive and well, and takes 
her back to his home in the very presence of the 
lover, also alive and well. In the earlier play we had 
the settlement of all accounts by death—an arbitrary 
element with which the present dramatists have 
altogether dispensed. I need scarcely remark that 
the difference is to their advantage. They have 
“lifted” the Frou-Frou theme in the literal as well 
as in the slang sense; have given it a certain ethical 
significance. And you may note, if you like, that 
here, as nearly always, stage ethics have passed 
from a lower to a higher plane, from the law of 
revenge to the law of forgiveness. Here is one point 
of contact, at any rate, between A Woman's Reason 
and the Humenides and The Merchant of Venice ; 
though one will be wise not to push the comparison 
too far. Only the other day I tried to mark out this 
very line of development in the work of Dumas /ils, 
as he passed from the doctrine of “tue-la” to the 
doctrine of “ pardonne-lui.” Indeed, the “ pardon” 
motive now pervades the stage. We had it in Mr. 
Pinero’s Profligate. We have had it during the past 
French season in Le Pardon of M. Jules Lemaitre. 

I wish I could leave the play there, because that 
would be to leave it in a quite honourable position. 
Unfortunately, the play is not on the level of its 
theme. The authors have not risen to “the height 
of their great argument.” They have not sufficiently 
pioché, as M, Sarcey would say, or dug into the 








heart of this subject of forgiveness for conjugal 
infidelity. We wanted some analysis of it, some 
picture of the successive stages of D'Acosta’s mind, 
the doubts and hesitations that would surely arise 
before the final resolve was made. As it is, D’Acosta 
forgives almost without a struggle; his act is not a 
growth but a mere incident in a theatrical game. 
Ex forti dulcedo should have been the idea, I think ; 
whereas it is an impression not of strength but of 
weakness that D’ Acosta leaves upon the spectator. 

Nor can I reconcile myself to the authors’ tech- 
nical execution. I do not quarrel with their prodi- 
gality of flashy epigrams, scattered somewhat at 
random; what I do not like is the distribution of 
their dialogue. This point is worth dwelling upon for 
a moment, because, I am convinced, it will be one of 
great importance in the theatre of the future. If 
there is one thing more than another in which the 
drama has achieved a real progress, it is in the veri- 
similitude of its dialogue. The improvement was at 
first only qualitative. Time was when the talk, so 
long as it was good talk, was accepted without a 
thought of its inappropriateness, either to the 
moment (e.g. Hamlet's discourse in the nipping and 
eager air of the terrace at Elsinore—while waiting for 
the ghost—to the drunken habits of Denmark and 
wine-bibbing in general; Mercutio’s Queen Mab speech 
is another example), or to the speaker (e.g. the silly 
Polonius’s philosophic disquisition on friendship, and 
the talk of Sheridan’s plays passim). In the present 
day, notably with Ibsen, we have come to absolute con- 
gruity between speech and speaker. And there has 
also been a quantitative improvement. Take any 
one of Mr. Pinero’s published plays, and you will see 
that the dialogue is split up into the briefest sen- 
tences ; more often than: not a series of mere inter- 
jections and half-lines. The truth is, that in actual 
life we do not, in moments of tension, allow one 
another even to finish a short sentence. Talk isa 
series of interruptions, and in an emotional crisis is 
apt to vanish altogether in favour of gesture. 

The authors of A Woman's Reason do not appear 
to have observed this very plain fact. They mark 
the successive crises of their drama by duets. A is 
heard pro, while B remains silent, until his turn 
comes, when he delivers an oration con. You wonder 
why A’s arguments are so weak—why he misses 
obvious points, until you perceive that it is in order 
to give B the chance of supplying and capping them. 
This, if I may borrow the musician’s lingo, is the old 
orthodox counterpoint, a regular sequence of “ sub- 
ject” and “counter-subject” in pairs. Nothing 
could be less like life than this artificial process, and 
for my part I never once felt that in A Woman's 
Reason I was looking at life. Now it is of no use to 
“moralise” your theme, to give your play some 
ethical significance, if you adopt a technique which 
robs the play of all illusion. But (I need hardly say) 
this artifice of dialogue by duets is one in which the 
actors positively revel. You can imagine the gusto 
with which Mr. Brookfield (Lord Bletchley) talks at 
Mr. Waller (D'Acosta), and Mr. Waller, when his 
turn comes, at Mr. Brookfield; Mrs. Tree (Frou-Frou 
D’ Acosta) at Miss Florence West (Leah) and Miss 
West at Mrs. Tree. By the way, you will have 
noticed that the duets are invariably arranged 
between a Christian and a Jew, and this division 
is carried out in the region of conduct. The Jews 
are paragons of virtue; the Christians (especially a 
clergyman) are all worthless persons. Thus is Shylock 
revenged. Besides, the Jews are the best patrons of 
the contemporary theatre, and it is quite time that 
those who pay the piper should be allowed to call the 
tune. 

The two West End pantomimes this winter— 
Cinderella at Drury Lane and Robinson Crusoe at 
the Lyceum—have one feature in common: a com- 
plete absence of music-hall vulgarity. This has 
always been a characteristic of the Lyceum fairy- 
plays; but at Drury Lane it is a welcome novelty. 
The Drury Lane show is the more magnificent of 
the two—the thought of the money that must have 
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been expended on the ballroom scene almost takes 
one’s breath away—and it is, I fancy the youngsters 
will say, the funnier of the two as well, for Mr. Dan 
Leno and Mr. Campbell are unrivalled humorists in 
their own line; but at the other house Mr. Victor 
Stevens as Mrs, Crusoe is extremely droll, and I can 
only advise all the boys and girls of my acquaint- 
ance to insist upon being taken to both entertain- 
ments. Of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s new farce at the 
Comedy, The Late Mr. Castello, I must postpone con- 
sideration until next week. A. B. W. 








THE SULTAN’S SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, December 28th, 1895. 


WONDER what would happen if the Sovereigns 
of Europe and their Ministers, who have hum- 
bled themselves before the Sultan, could have 
suddenly revealed to them at their New Year's feast 
the scenes of murder, pillage, torture, and martyr- 
doms of their fellow Christians which they have so 
lightly condoned. What if a living picture of it all 
suddenly rose before their eyes? Would the words 
of Macbeth rise to their lips ?— 


“ Thou canst not say I did it. Never shake 


Thy gory locks at me.” 
Or would it be the words of Macduff ?— 


“ But, gentle Heavens, 
Cut short all intermission ; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself ; 
Within my sword’s length set him. If he ‘scape, 
Heaven forgive him too!” 

Such a picture appears before me now, as I have 
just been reading some private letters, from three 
different towns, from ladies who were eye witnesses 
of what they describe. They have been shut up for 
weeks in the midst of it, in constant danger of 
death themselves—their own windows riddled with 
bullets and their rooms dark with the smoke of 
burning houses. They saw the soldiers shoot down 
helpless men and women, and then hack them to 
pieces with knives and swords; heads cut off and 
fixed on bayonets, little children disembowelled, 
women carried off to satisfy the lust of the soldiers, 
churches burned which were filled with men, women 
and children; shops and houses stripped of every- 
thing, and the clothing taken from the backs of 
those not killed. They find themselves in the midst 
of thousands of people who are dying from day to 
day from terror, wounds, and starvation, and hear 
of the fate of their friends—this man flayed 
alive in the presence of his wife, this man 
brought with his wife before the officials, and 
both of them shot because they refused to 
become Moslems; most of their friends among the 
young women carried off by force, declared Moslem, 
and given over to the harems of Turks; in one case 
all the women of a neighbouring village throwing 
themselves into the river to escape this fate. There 
is nothing sensational in the tone of these letters, as 
might be supposed from my grouping together of 
those facts. They tell the simple story of what they 
saw and heard each day. In all of them it is made 
clear that there will be very few Christians left in 
the spring. The Turks are doing their work with 
diabolical thoroughness. The Christian families are 
broken up, even when all of them accept 
Mohammedanism, the wife and children separated 
and given to Turks—the husband forced to take a 
Moslem wife. Women and children are taken by 
the thousand and simply made Moslems, without 
any question of choice. Those who became Moslems 
in terror in the midst of the massacres, and saved 
themselves by putting on white turbans or putting 
white flags over their doors, are given no chance of 





repentance; their families are broken up, and they 
have to find Moslem bondsmen to guarantee their 
remaining faithful. Those who have refused to 
become Moslems and have not been killed are per- 
secuted in every way, and most of them will die 
before spring of cold and hunger. 

In some places the Moslem propaganda has not 
been so violent, but these exemptions are the excep- 
tion. It should be said also that almost every- 
where there have been kind-hearted Turks who 
have concealed or defended the Armenians. I 
know of one case where a leading man lost his 
life in the attempt to protect thirty Armenians 
who had taken refuge in his house ; and at Gemerek 
the Turks and Armenians together defended the 
town and drove off the Kurds. A few officials 
have also disregarded the orders from Constanti- 
nople, and done their best to defend the Christians. 
I have been much interested in the fate of an old 
servant of mine, one of the most faithful men I 
have ever known. His village was destroyed two 
months ago, and it was only yesterday that any- 
thing came of the many efforts made to get news of 
him. His story is that of more than two thousand 
villages. It was raided twice and the cattle carried 
off—then the houses plundered. Finally came a 
crowd of Lazes and Turks from the surrounding 
villages and destroyed everything, killing thirty- 
three men and boys, among them the mother, four 
brothers, and five cousins of my servant. One of 
his brothers was well off, and tried to buy his life 
for £150. They demanded £300, and first cut off his 
hands, then his arms, then his legs, to force him to 
confess that he had this money hidden somewhere. 
They cut the women with their swords to make 
them confess, but did not kill them. The sur- 
vivors of the family have since been living in 
the ruins of their houses, without a utensil or 
piece of furniture or a covering, and almost with- 
out food. They are only an hour from a large town, 
and have some money; but no man is allowed to 
leave the village. Occasionally a woman manages 
to get out and bring back alittle food. Their farms 
have been seized by their Turkish neighbours, who 
are now cultivating them, their titles having been 
carefully destroyed. This is one of the more fortu- 
nate villages, where there has been no direct force 
used to make them Moslems. The Turks are trusting 
to the slower process of starving them into con- 
fessing IslAm. 

The Armenians in Constantinople have lost very 
heavily by the plunder and destruction of business 
in the interior; but they are making every sacrifice 
to save their people from starvation, although it has 
to be done with great caution. They would gladly 
adopt thousands of those children whom the Turks 
are carrying off, but they can do nothing, for the 
Patriarch is powerless, and Christian Europe cares 
for none of these things. Many a heart has been 
touched in England, and no doubt there, as here, 
many a family has turned its Christmas gifts into 
the relief fund; but I have been again informed, on 
the highest authority in Constantinople, that the 
Powers will do nothing. As it was bluntly put: 
“It is awful. The number of dead and dying is 
double what has been stated ; but what can we do? 
There is no Government in Europe which has at any 
time been ready to go to war for the Armenians. 
No, not England, with all her bluster, nor Russia 
either. I know it, and that is an end of it. The 
Ambassadors can do nothing.” 

There is no use in appealing to Russia: she will 
not act alone, as she did in the case of Bulgaria. 
Liberal Russia, as represented by the Vestnik Evropa, 
the great Russian review, favours action in concert 
with England. Lord Salisbury ought to know 
whether any possible sacrifice of English traditions 
would persuade official Russia. I only know that 
no such concerted action is looked for by the Am- 
bassadors here; but no one doubts that if England 
and Russia could act heartily together, they could 
do what they pleased at Constantinople, and could 
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probably bring in their fleets without firing a shot. 
In Russia alone there is no hope. Her present 
policy seems to be to strengthen the hands of the 
Sultan, to prevent any disturbance in Macedonia, 
and to discourage the movement in Crete. It is 
even said that she is aiding the Sultan to borrow 
money, and forcing the Armenians who have fled to 
Russia to return to Turkey to meet their fate. It is 
quite possible that the Czar may imagine that this 
is a wise and humane policy. He may hope in this 
way to restrain the fanaticism of the Turks, save 
Constantinople from a massacre, and restore some 
sort of order in the provinces; but M. de Nelidoff 
certainly knows better than this, and Lobanoff 
ought to see that with no responsible Government 
in Constantinople, and with every element of con- 
fusion and anarchy let loose in the provinces, such 
results are not to be hoped for. 

How much confidence the people of Constanti- 
nople have in this state of things was made apparent 
two weeks ago in the great panic; and although the 
streets are patrolled day and night by troops, there 
is no assurance of safety for anyone. I do not 
believe that the Sultan will order a massacre here, 
or in any of the large towns which have thus far 
escaped, but the city is full of desperate men, and of 
men burning for plunder—full of fanaticism and dis- 
content, and it is too well known that no Moslem 
has been punished for killing or plundering the 
Christians. They are simply waiting their oppor- 
tunity, and in some way it will probably come. 

We have official news of the fall of Zeitun, but 
it will be weeks before we learn the fate of the 
Armenians there, who might and ought to have 
been saved. 








A DAY'S MARCH. 


—_o>e—- 


HERE is a forest called Eilfuhr, which is long 
and wide and intricate, which yet seems to be, 
in a sense, a highway, for people are always passing 
through it. In the midst of this forest a tramp was 
wandering; he was very ragged and very cold, and 
the dripping briers tore his flesh: but beyond him 
everything looked bright and cheerful; the rain- 
drops sparkled like diamonds, and the birds were 
singing blithely : and from all sides came the sound 
of voices. The pleased barking of a dog struck his 
ear, and, as it struck, he stumbled, and sank down 
in the forest. “ What did he want to die for?” he 
muttered, as he crouched forward with limp arms and 
stared at a rain-drop, which grew agitated and fell. 
“ He was the only thing I had. Poor old Curlie! there 
wasn’t much to share; but I'm a deal worse off 
without you.” Butterflies passed by above him— 
cardinals and other glorious ones, and many in usual 
white robes—pausing sometimes to commune with 
some flower; all around him little creatures were 
creeping and buzzing. “The insects are better off 
than I am,” he said ; “and the only thing that ever 
cared for me is dead.” And he moved over on his 
side, leaving a piece of his scanty raiment on a 
rotten tree-stump, which, like some treacherous 
beast, rent him as he turned away from it. But 
even then an angel was hovering near, bringing to 
the place a breath from Heaven, as the water-spider 
carries down air into the deep water; he came in 
the form of sleep, and in his arms he folded the 
ragged, wet, unprepossessing tramp. 

Then the tramp seemed to be drifting; darkness 
floated by him tinged with colours; he felt lost from 
himself; but he was no longer lonely, for the eyes 
of his old dog looked at him. Then light grew, and 
forms showed walking carefully, as if each bore 
something precious : but presently all things seemed 
to have shrivelled up like a hair in fire. And then 
he seemed to be in a vast hall, which was lit by 
many star-clusters, and these were all that he could 
see. Till he perceived, as it were, a Hand stretched 





out over one of the groupings or clusters of stars; 
and then to him it seemed that the mass swelled 
like a stone-ripple on still water, and continually 
passed away at the surface in shells or rinds of stars. 
Until among the stars appeared one which was cut 
away and singled out from them; and it then 
seemed continuously to draw off coverings and 
cast them away. And presently appeared indica- 
tions on the orb, which grew into masses of water 
and mountains leaping out in dazing sequence, so 
that it had the effect of some wonderful arrange- 
ment of magnifiers. Until at length came slowly 
forth to meet his eye a figure lying upon grass, and 
around it a ring of forest-growth fading away out 
of focus, and he found himself gazing down at his 
own body, wrapped in his own rags. As he scanned 
the face and knew the index true, he stirred with 
loathing. “Iam not really that!” he cried. “No, 
not that!" and he turned and saw beside him an 
angel—they were standing together on the floor of 
the forest. “It is your madness,” said the angel, 
“and, until you break from it, your grave. 
See, your ear is turned there to the earth, but 
it has been deaf. Listen, now! you hear the 
stir of her growing and crawling things; do you 
learn nothing from them now?” “They seem 
happy; they have something to do and have 
others to help them.” “ All have their part in 
earth’s great struggle: these little creatures are 
helping to rescue her from the spell—the enchant- 
ment—under which she lies; and by using the 
present they gain a more useful future.” “Do 
they then live again? I had adog once. Two days 
ago I had him with me. He more deserved to go to 
Heaven than any person I ever knew—his body is 
buried back there in the forest ; but if he were still 
alive somewhere, I think he would try and come 
back to me, for he loved me wonderfully, though 
I was not always good to him, and he so believed 
in me that many times I felt ashamed.” “ Look 
there,” said the angel; “ would that man, do you 
think, perceive a spirit if it came to him?” “Iam 
not always that!” he cried out. “ When he was 
alive and was with me, when he used to come and 
lay his jaw on my knee and look into my face, I was 
different then.” 

“ And now,” said the angel, “‘ you have seen that 
you are not far-off, forgotten, or uncared for, but 
that Heaven is around and contains all things. But 
earth is struggling under her enchantment, and all 
her little particles must bear their part in the strife ; 
for not till love prevails, and all are united and at rest 
and one, can earth throw off her long enchantment 
and come forth, renewed, as a bride. Great mercy 
and loving kindness have been poured upon her since 
the time when she lay scattered, formless, and dis- 
tracted—a helpless wreck. A rebellious angel had 
been cast forth from his place, and had been crushed 
to atoms; and they are the atoms of earth. On 
that very face yonder you may see the stamp of 
the rebel still. Earth formed slowly, and through 
much suffering, but she was blind and voiceless. 
But at length she began to find utterance: grass 
and the herbs appeared, and after them all animal 
life and man. And so her nature had scope and 
vent, and she has ever since been at war with 
herself. But she is struggling bravely with her 
evil; for in her distress God had pity on her, and 
you know the story of her redemption, the most 
beautiful story that is told in Heaven.” 

Then the angel took his hand and brought him 
suddenly to a sea-shore. “ You see the foam that is 
cast up from the great sea upon the sands, and that 
seems to die there—those are the sands of time. 
And the foam dies not, but, through the sands of 
ages, is drawn home to the sea. That is the hope of 
the whole creation.” And, so saying, the angel left 
hold of his hand and faded quietly away ; and with 
him faded the sands. And immediately the tramp 
opened his eyelids and beheld the forest, and raised 
himself into a sitting posture. “That was very 
wonderful!” he said. “I have been speaking with 
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an angel! I wish he had not gone. But it 
was dreadful to see one’s self like that! Yes, I 
am less than any of these insects; but I will try 
to do something—I must try.” He fell back with 
his face to the ground: “ Yes, we are all under a 
spell; but God will save us, praised be His name!” 
and sun-rays, streaming through one of the long 
corridors of the forest, brought to him the feel of 
spirit hands and filled his sight with a crimson 
raining. 

Suddenly upon his cheek he seemed to feel the 
touch of a dog's tongue, and he looked round 
eagerly with brightened eyes: “ Ah, old Curlie, old 
comrade! you shall guide me, for Iam a poor blind 
man—a poor blind madman; you shall lead me 


home. JAMES S, PyKke-Nort. 








ENGLAND AND ARMENIA. 





NCE was she hailed “ Defender of the world! 
Queen, East and West!—the Ruler of the 
Wave!” 
To her the oppressed ones looked and cried the 
slave, 
The cross upon her banner was unfurled ; 
But now men wag their heads and lips are curled, 
For she is craven-hearted who was brave— 
Her honour lies in a dishonoured grave— 
Her word from off its ancient throne is hurled. 


Now, where Death’s hand upholds the Golden Horn, 
She chaffers for her place, and has forgot 
God holds another horn above her head— 
Vial of wrath because she heeded not 
The wailings of a people hope-forlorn, 
The groans of those who cannot count their 


dead. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





AN ELABORATE GHOST-STORY. 


‘S anyone in want of a sound ghost-story of the 
good old style?—none of your hypnotising or 
thought-reading or telephilandering, none of your 
cheap cane-bottomed spiritualism, but a stately high- 
backed ghost-story of the kind that Washington 
Irving loved? If so, let him sally out and buy 
“The Lost Stradivarius,” by J. Meade Falkner 
(William Blackwood & Sons). He will not complain 
of the price: for the story is designed after the best 
models, and furnished with all the best apparatus. 
Nor has any expense of style been spared. The 
workmanship throughout is most careful. 


You can hardly complain of flimsiness, I take it, 
in a tale furnished with (1) a music-loving baronet, 
in his minority ; (2) a set of college-rooms (panelled) ; 
(3) a secret cupboard ; (4) a Stradivarius (of the best 
period); (5) a wicker chair that creaks with an 
unseen presence; (6) a music-book bound in soiled 
vellum, stamped with a coat-of-arms (Italian) in 
faded gilt, and containing a manuscript copy in 
yellow ink of a suite of four movements with a basso 
continuo, or figured bass, for the harpsichord— 
Coranto, Sarabanda, Gagliarda, Minuetto—(it was 
the Gagliarda that made the wicker chair creak with 
an unseen presence); (7) the apparition of a pallid 
man, with a wicked sneer, a long cut-away green 
coat edged with gold embroidery, a white satin waist- 
coat figured with rose-sprigs, a full cravat of rich 
lace, knee-breeches and stockings of buff silk, and 
polished black shoes with heavy silver buckles; (8) a 
family portrait with the signature “ Battoni pinxit, 
Romae 1750"; (9) a young and beautiful, but neg- 
lected, wife ; (10) an Italian villa between the bays of 
Naples and Baiae; (11) a dilapidated ball-room ina 








narrow street of Naples, with an arcade of Renais- 
sance Gothic running down one side, and a musicians’ 
balcony at the further end; (12) a secret staircase 
leading to a skeleton; (13) a hidden manuscript 
diary, lacking two pages. 


Let me say at once that the wickedness into 
which the mysterious Stradivarius led the soul of its 
unfortunate discoverer is left, as far as I can see, a 
matter for vague conjecture. Nor does the author 
himself seem to have any precise knowledge. But 
from certain references to the Malefic Vision and 
similar wild-fowl, I take it that Black Magic was 
the bottom of the mischief. I suggest this with 
caution, being no expert in this field of human 
curiosity. Book-reviewing is as near as I have yet 
come to the practice of Black Magic: and book- 
reviewing can only be called a fringe of the Bad Art. 
I have, it is true, a wicker chair that sometimes 
creaks when I begin to write a review: but that is 
only because I have just relieved it of my lazy 
weight and the depressed seat begins at once to 
readjust itself. The wicker chair in the story 
began to creak as soon as ever the baronet’s 
violin played the opening bars of a Gagliarda in 
Graziani's suite, “ L’Areopagitica” : and the baronet 
persuaded himself that certain osiers in the chair 
must be responsive to certain notes of the 
violin, “as panes of glass in church windows 
are observed to vibrate in sympathy with 
certain notes of the organ.” Afterwards, when 
confronted with the apparition of the pale 
man in the green coat edged with gold, he 
naturally discarded this hypothesis. The original 
of this apparition had been stabbed in the back 
with a stiletto while dancing to this very tune: 
which is a quite sufficient reason (for story-telling 
purposes) why the opening bars of it should evoke 
his tormented shade. That the author should also 
endow this particular piece of music with a mys- 
terious and malefic influence is also (for story-telling 
purposes) legitimate enough. But when he quotes 
Michael Praetorius as affirming in his Syntagma 
Musicum of the Galliard generally that it was “an 
invention of the devil, full of shameful and licentious 
gestures and immodest movements,” I doubt if 
Praetorius spoke by the card. In itself, and in its 
origin, I understand the Galliard to have been as 
innocent a dance as the Minuet. It was, in fact, the 
Children’s Dance—a light movement performed by 
the children and servants after their elders and 
superiors had paced through the stately Saraband. 
Of course, like any other dance, it was open to 
licentious travesty. No doubt a vile Neapolitan 
company would so travesty it. We may go further 
and suppose the Galliard in question to have been 
written for purposes of travesty. But I have very 
strong doubts that Praetorius’s accusation could be 
upheld against Galliards in general. 


The writing of the story—supposed to come from 
the pen of a maiden lady of good family and un- 
acquainted with wickedness—is really capital, and 
reminds one curiously, here and there, of Mr. Short- 
house. At other times it rather suggests the author 
who published some excellent tales of the super- 
natural, a short while ago, under the signature “ X.” 
The employment of the maiden lady as mouthpiece 
is in itself most ingenious. For, as a matter of fact, 
the undergraduate baronet and his musical friend 
have each a touch of the prig: but in effect their 
priggishness appears to be supplied by the 
maidenly narrator, and so they preserve our 
sympathy. In conception the tale strikes me 
as less admirable. The machinery is too elab- 
orate, and yet it leaves a loose end or two. 
The deterioration of the hero works on creaking 
wheels. It begins definitely enough. The young 
man finds a Stradivarius hidden behind a panel in 
his college-rooms. He has been presented to us as a 
slightly priggish young man with a keen sense of 
honour. Yet he conceals his discovery, even from 
his best friend ; appropriates the violin, though by 
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right it belongs to the college. The narrator 
obviously feels the difficulty here. “I cannot say 
what prompted him to this action,” she con- 
fesses. He exhibits it to an expert, and tells 
what is practically a falsehood to account for 
his possession of the instrument. He proposes 
to his friend, as a moral problem, “ the question of a 
course of action to be taken were one to find some 
article of value concealed in his room.” The friend, 
of course, urges the moral obligation of making such 
a discovery known to the college authorities. But 
the young man, “misled, I fear, by that feeling of 
inalienable right which the treasure-hunter experi- 
ences over the treasure, paid no more attention to 
the advice of his friend than to the promptings of 
his own conscience, and went his way.” But this 
hardly convinces us, because we feel that the nar- 
rator herself is hardly convinced. And the subse- 
quent steps in the hero’s deterioration are indicated 
but vaguely. 


Nothing could be better than the pages describ- 
ing the hero's first sight of the apparition. They 
show the nicest appreciation and cleverest handling 
of time, place, and mood, and give the reader a 
genuine and wholly satisfactory thrill. But he 
begins to recognise his old friend, the long arm of 
coincidence, when the hero proceeds to visit a 
country house containing a picture of his ghostly 
acquaintance, and to make a proposal of marriage 
to the daughter of the house under this very picture 
(which he has not yet observed) at the precise 
moment when a flash of lightning illumines its 
hateful lineaments. This sort of thing, though 
effective in its way, belongs to the stock-in-trade of 
an earlier generation of story-tellers. In short, the 
beginning of the book is better realised than the 
middle or the end. But I defy the reader to lay it 
down on that account. Of its kind, it is the most 
thorough-going piece of work that has fallen in my 
way for some time. AT.QC. 


REVIEWS. 


A FAMOUS FUGLEMAN. 


Joun Srvuart Biackxie: A Brograpny. By Anna M. 
Stoddart. In 2 vols, Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 


NHIS memoir pour servir of Professor Blackie is 
very well done; probably, indeed, from the patch- 
work of notes of which it consists we derive a better 
idea than a compact monograph might have supplied 
of a personality so mercurial. Mrs. Stoddart has had 
ample manuscript material at her command; she 
was, besides, a personal friend of Blackie’s, and writes 
with loving sympathy, but not without understand- 
ing, of the Professor's limitations. Her manner in 
writing is easy and sometimes quite attractive, as in 
her portrait of Mrs. Blackie. The magnet of the Hill 
Street House was its hostess 


“whose gifts were in no way second to her husband’s, but 
on whom the blight of self-distrust, of a modesty which under- 
rated all that sho did, had settled from her youth upwards. It 
was, perhaps, indwelling ; but it had been fostered in childhood 
by the severity of Calvinistic intluences. The friends who have 
survived can well remember her intuition, her responsive sym- 
pathy, her originality, her gift in language, her capacity for 
quick and sure apprehension of all she read (with unhesitating 
appreciation or swift condemnation of matter, manner, or both), 
her singular attractiveness compounded of all these things, and 
of a certain personal spell woven by eyes and voice and rapid 
movements, aud which was emphasised by the full and flowing 
folds of her dress—silken or velvet, or woollen. She followed 
fashion enough to pacify opinion, but stopped short of restraint 
and deformity.” 


Not the least interesting chapter is the account 
of the wooing and winning of the lady who was 
afterwards to be such a gracious presence in her 
husband's house. 





Of Blackie himself, of his unconventional costume 
and manners, of his erratic wanderings and meteoric 
appearances, the book, as already noted, gives a 
sufficient account—in many instances in Blackie’s 
own words. In his holidays he flitted about the 
world like an incarnate ignis fatuus, amazing, 
although never disagreeably, those upon whom he 
flashed. One of the most engaging of his will-o’- the- 
wisp exploits is his visit to Kingsley in August, 1861. 
He narrates it himself :— 


“ At half-past seven I found myself before the dear, rustic, 
old English rectory, gracefully shaded by acacias and Seotch 
firs, and, entering in by the open door of the dining-room, found 
the rector sitting alone over the remains of his dinner in a down- 
bent, musing way. On my apparition, up he started immediately, 
and, with an English shake of the hand, called out ‘ Blackie ! ’ 
I sat down and helped him to drain a bottle of Burgundy. He 
had been out fishing all day, and was glowing in face like a 
— copper sky. He was extremely agreeable all the evening, 
and swung in a Manilla-grass hammock, which stretched across 
his study, in a style of the most complete néglig’. His brother 
Henry came in about half-past eight, and we all smoked, and 
drank tea and talked, and went early to bed. My room was 
low, with rafters in the old style, straw carpets, and engravings 
of the Madonna on the walls. I slept i. and next morn- 
ing we had a bevy of bright-faced daughters to breakfast, with 
excellent bacon, fruit, and Devonshire cream, At ten I bolted 
back to the train.” 


The airy adventurousness of this — nothing is 
more adventurous than a surprise visit —is very 
refreshing, and very typical of Blackie’s confidence 
in his own goodwill and his belief that it could not 
be misinterpreted except by the unworthy. This 
seems to us the keynote of his character and conduct, 
He was conscious of blamelessness in all his designs 
and deeds, and having become a noted person, and 
having taken himself for granted as a genius of the 
first water, he indulged every freak and foible of his 
restless disposition in public and in private. The 
marvel is that, with such rein and licence as he took, 
he should have retained the affection and, in some 
measure, the respect not only of an exceedingly wide 
circle of friends, but of a whole nation—a handfast 
and “dour” nation, remarkable for qualities the 
reverse of those which were conspicuous in Blackie. 
It is, indeed, a marvel in its kind and degree that he 
should have retained the regard of Scotland during 
a long course of years in which a winter never passed 
without the performance of at least one or two 
antics on public platforms. His transparent nature, 
high-mindedness, and sweet temper were in evidence 
always,as well as his eccentricity ; else his habits of 
calling reporters “ blackguards,” of kissing the hands 
of lady singers, and other the like ostents and 
flourishes, would soon have alienated a race little 
tolerant of mere caprice. 

Blackie came most prominently before the public 
of the United Kingdoms in connection with the 
establishment in Edinburgh of a Keltic Chair. It is 
amazing that the study of the earliest of the Aryan 
languages of the European branch should not have 
been prosecuted diligently, since the very beginnings 
of philology, in a country where no inconsiderable 
portion of the inhabitants still speaks that language. 
Yet it required all the enthusiasm, popularity, and 
unwearied effort of Professor Blackie to secure the 
recoguition by endowment of the importance of the 
study of Keltic. In scholastic as weil as in com- 
mercial spheres the dry bones had to be moved. 
Blackie moved them: when dry bones go the length 
of contributing £12,000 to any object they have been 
moved. His success brought him many compliments 

-some not withont a touch of good-natured irony, 
as, for example, Professor Lushington’s letter with 
original Greek verses. The translation given by 
Mrs. Stoddart is very sprightly—‘a wordy wan- 
derer’’ being a most felicitous phrase :— 


“ Blackie led the Kelts, grim hordes of speech uncouth; 
Blackie, son of splendour, princely, bright-eyed youth, 
lackie, fairest warrior, came to battle laden 
With gold he grabbed from all sides, like a radiant maiden, 
The virtuous mail of impudence he donned right merrilie, , 
A universal beggar, a Wordy Wanderer he; 
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He reared a lofty Keltie Chair, which Babel’s tower re- 
sembled, 

And in the Chair he shook himself, and earth and heaven 
trembled.” 


His cheerfulness was probably Blackie’s chief 
quality ; he had a constant eye for the silver lining. 
Nothing could daunt him: the failure of his volum- 
inous work on Homer, the product of twelve years’ 
labour, was lightly borne. To our thinking, indeed, 
he was much too cheerful. It is possible to be 
ridiculously happy, blindly optimistic. A constant 
eye for the silver lining sometimes gives the sight 
the unhealthy power of perceiving a bright rim 
where none exists. He pronounced the Under- 
ground Railway “the crowning luxury of the age.” 
Incorrigibly happy Professor! 

He was not a leader of men in the sense in which 
the phrase is commonly used now. He led rather in 
the manner of a fugleman than in that of a captain. 
He stood out in front of the ranks and showed the 
others how to do it. Educational reform was the 
sphere in which his influence was most felt; his life 
was the protest of a broad-minded, eccentric pedant 
against narrow-minded conventional pedantry. He 
was the modern schoolmaster abroad; eminently a 
man of his time, even in the contingent matter of 
longevity. This, indeed, seems to be the age of the 
long-livers — Carlyle, Tennyson, Gladstoye, Blackie, 
all octogenarians. And if the last of these be also 
the least, yet is he not unworthy to be mentioned 
along with them as one who laboured industriously 
in his sphere while it was day, who has left behind 
him a stainless name and a genial tradition. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY RECORDS. 

LIFE OF CAPTAIN STEPHEN MARrtTIn, 1666-1740. Edited 
by Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Printed for the 
Navy Records Society. 

THe History or THE 50TH OR THE QvUEEN’s Own 
REGIMENT, FROM THE EARLiIeEst DATE TO THE YEAR 
1881. By Colonel Fyler, late commanding the Regiment. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


THE Navy Records Society continues its valuable 
contributions to naval history by the rescue from 
manuscript of the “ Life of Captain Stephen Martin.” 
Between 1689 and the death of Queen Anne in 1714 
Great Britain was at war, broken only by a period of 
less than five years following the Peace of Ryswick 
in 1697. For the British navy these years were 
almost uniformly glorious. The projected invasion 
of Louis XIV. was shattered by the sea power of 
England as completely as had been that of Philip of 
Spain in the previous century. The great battle 
of Malaga in 1704—the year of Blenheim—estab- 
lished a command of the sea which was fully 
retained to the end of the war. Throughout the 
whole of this eventful period Captain Martin played 
a distinguished part; and his Life, compiled by his 
son, throws a fresh light upon the navy of William 
and of Anne. As a midshipman of the Edgar, under 
Captain “ Clowdisley”” Shovel, Martin received his 
baptism of fire in the battle of Bantry Bay, where he 
was badly wounded. After Beachy Head he “ was 
very forward” in the hasty construction of forti- 
fications at Plymouth; but “these apprehensions 
being soon blown over,’ he joined the fleet co- 
operating in the siege of Cork, and displayed 
much gallantry in a boat attack on “a platform of 
ten guns” which defended the harbour. The great 
battle of La Hogue, where a portion of the British 
fleet shattered the superior force under De Tour- 
ville, gave him a fresh opportunity. Aided by 
a fog, the French retreated after an action of five 
hours, but were followed up and many of their ships 
burned. In the boat work, Martin “ behaved with 
great forwardness; and, besides what he contributed 
in general, himself set fire, upon the first attack that 
Was made, to a great ship of the enemy.” 

After an adventurous voyage across the Atlantic 





in command of the Blast Bomb and a period of half- 
pay Martin, promoted into the Mortar Bomb, played 
a gallant part in Rooke’s attack on Cadiz in 1701. 
The affair was mismanaged, and the co-operation 
between the fleet and the land forces under the 
Duke of Ormonde was incomplete. “ All the time 


was spent in councils of war... . whereas, had any 
tolerable measures been concerted beforehand and 
immediately put in execution, the place must have 
presently been taken or yielded.” The action of 
Vigo Bay followed, however, and Rooke took or 
destroyed a large number of French and Spanish 
vessels, with a loss of only 200 men. The great 
storm in the Downs on the 26th and 27th November, 
1703, found Martin in command of the Prince George, 
which he saved by sheer good seamanship to play a 
part in the capture of Gibraltar. In the great 
battle of Malaga, Martin’s steward persisted in 
remaining on deck till he was knocked over by a 
spent 18-pounder shot. ‘“‘Zounds!’ cries the 
captain, ‘get up and fight, ye dog; if you are 
proof against a cannon-ball, nothing will hurt you!’ 
‘Oh Lord, sir,’ says Daniel, ‘I have a great pain at 
my stomach; if you please I'll go down.’” The 
Prince George, with many of her consorts, was short 
of ammunition, but the French drew off, and the 
command of the Mediterranean was held till the end 
of the war. The capture of Alicante and Majorca 
completed Martin’s fighting experiences, and on the 
accession of George I. he, together with his life-long 
friend and brother-in-law, Sir John Leake, passed 
into retirement. The Life is a fine record of great 
services, all unrequited. Martin was several times 
passed over, and never hoisted his flag or received 
any mark of distinction. The book contains vivid 
pictures of the navy in pre-scientific days, and 
shows clearly wherein lay the strength and the 
weakness of England. 

In the records of British regiments many half- 
forgotten passages in our rough island story lie 
enshrined. For every reason it is most desirable 
that those records should be collected and arranged, 
that history should replace aud supplement tradition, 
and that men now serving should realise the rich 
heritage of honour which has descended to them, 
Few finer records can be found than that which 
Colonel Fyler admirably presents. The 50th Regi- 
ment has fought in every part of the world. From 
Canada to New Zealand, from Egypt to Copenhagen, 
its colours have been carried. Vimeiro, Coruna, and 
Vittoria; Ferozeshah, Aliwail, aud Sobraon; in our 
own day Alma—all have contributed to its renown. 
From 1741, when the number first took permanent 
root, to 1881, when it disappeared, Colonel Fyler 
ably traces the varied and distinguished career of 
his battalion. The method adopted is to give a 
sketch of the long series of campaigns in which the 
50th took part, laying stress upon details of special 
regimental interest. The text is well illustrated by 
explanatory maps and by graphic pictures of the 
uniform worn in the eighteenth century. The names 
and services of the successive colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels are recorded, and a table is added in which 
the world-wide wanderings of the regiment can be 
followed. 

The modern idea of the army as the defensive 
force of the Empire is refuted on every page of these 
annals. Whether fighting in Germany during the 
Seven Years’ War; engaged in evicting the French, 
first from Egypt and later from Spain ; securing the 
capture of the Danish fleet ; or invading the Crimea, 
the record is one of operations uniformly offensive. 
And such must always be the réle of the British 
army, if the nation is ever again to wage successful 
war. Readers of Colonel Fyler’s stirring pages will 
catch something of his spirit, and will understand 
the deep sentiment which attached to the old 
numbers now lost. Little triumphs gained over 
semi-civilised troops or untaught African tribes do 
not suffice to obliterate the great memories of 
the past, or to confer an abiding lustre upon the 
new titles. The old historic 50th appeals to the 
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imagination as the Royal West Kent cannot, and the 
outrage inflicted in 1581 upon the cherished traditions 
of the army still rankles. The young soldiers who 
now crowd our ranks possess education and a 
quickened intelligence denied to their simple-minded 
predecessors. The more deeply the inherited honour 
of their regiments can be impressed upon them the 
more fully will they be prepared to emulate the 
glories of the past ; and nothing is better calculated to 
secure this end than the publication of a regimental 
history so excellent as that which Colonel Fyler has 
presented to the old 50th. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 
Poems. By W. B. Yeats. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Sone-Favours. By C. W. Dalmon. London: John Lane. 
Poems AND Sonnets. By H. E. Clarke. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 
VESPERTILIA. By Rosamund Marriott-Watson. London: 
John Lane, 
Sprine’s ImMMoRTALITY. By Mackenzie Bell. London: 
Ward & Lock. 


Poems. By Jennings Carmichael. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Mr. YEATS’S poetry needs no appraisement at this 
time of day. To him more than to any of the 
younger men is it given to continue the most 
precious traditions of English poetry. With the 
exception of Mr. Frarcis Thompson—and he only in 
passages of isolated grandeur—he has no rival near 
the throne. None other has pursued and touched as 
he has the flying robe of that Lady Beauty who 
perpetually eludes and perpetually beckons her 
worshippers. She has led him into Fairyland. No 
other poet that one can remember, except it be the 
“ ancient venerable song-enditers” of “Tamlane” and 
“Thomas the Rhymer,” bas so heard “the horns of 
Elflahd faintly blowing,” and so caught the echoes 
into the lines of his poetry. He is away from this 
work-a-day world, aud yet he has a wise and simple 
philosophy, as well as observation and sympathy 
with natural things. There are a thousand instances 
of delicate observation. “Ivy green as a drake’s 
poll” is a delightful bit of description which, alas, in 
his wholesale revision of his poems, Mr. Yeats has 
struck out. “Noisy as sea-gulls tearing a dead 
fish,’ “The moth-hour of eve,” and the speech of 
Maire to the merchants in “The Countess Cathleen”: 


“ You shall at last dry like dead leaves and hang 
Nailed like dead vermin to the door of God.” 


The sense of observation is ever present in Mr. 
Yeats’s poetry. Even when his verse is most 
passionate and most melancholy it suggests less a 
share in the common human feelings than a wistful 
understanding of them. It is this air of aloofness 
that makes much of the essential poetry of his work. 
“The Pity of Love” is an exquisite expression of a 
human mood. So also are “ The Old Pensioner,” “ A 
Cradle Song,” “The Old Fisherman,” and some of 
the dramatic passages in “The Countess Cathleen” 
and “The Land of Heart's Desire.” In his delicate 
intimate touches Mr. Yeats is very probable, but so 
true a poet is he that we do not ask for probability 
from him. For instance, was there ever such a 
peasant bridegroom as Shawao Bruin in “The Land 
of Heart's Desire” ? 


“Then [ would mould a world of fire and dew 
With no one bitter or grave or over-wise, 
And nothing marred or old to do you wrong, 
And crowd the enraptured quiet of the sky 
With candles burning to your lonely face.” 


The complaint we have against this author's 
edition is that Mr. Yeats has altered the old poems 
out of knowledge. Sometimes the alteration is an 
improvement, sometimes not; most often of all it is 
quite immaterial. But so extensive are the altera- 


remember it. “The Countess Cathleen” is practi- 
cally re-written. One wonders why Mr. Yeats 
omitted from this collected edition of his poems an 
exquisite sonnet which remains with one, “She Who 
Dwelt Among the Sycamores.’ His early romantic 
drama “Mosada” might also have been included ; 
and one would willingly replace “ Ephemera,” “ The 
Falling of the Leaves,” “The Two Trees,” and some 
of the Rose poems which seem to be Mr. Yeats’s 
favourites by some old friends from the earlier 
volumes, “The Lake-Island of Inisfree” has most 
glamour of any poem we remember in the younger 
poetry of our day; and how good Mr. Yeats’s 
ballads can be is shown in the ‘ Ballad of Father 
Gilligan” and in “The Ballad of the Old Fox- 
hunter” with its unexpected touches of intimacy :— 


“ Brown Dermot treads upon the lawn, 

And to the arm-chair goes, 

And now the old man’s Suene are gone 
He smooths the long brown nose. 

And now moves many a pleasant tongue 
Upon his wasted hands, 

For, leading aged hounds and young, 
The huntsman near him stands.” 


Mr. Dalmon’s “ Song Favours” are prettily named 
and well. They are like a knot of ribbon worn at a 
rustic breast. This when they are at their best and 
most simple, for sometimes Mr. Dalmon remembers 
his reading, and we have reminiscences of it 
from Malory to Norman Gale. Country-songs, 
fairy-songs, love-songs, and drinking-songs Mr. 
Dalmon gives us, all of an agreeable quality. 
Perhaps the best section is the drinking-songs, in 
which the country has its share too, for the brew is 
old October, and there is a, pleasant suggestion of 
Arcady in Mr. Dalmon’s drinking his beer with rose- 
leaves in it. This is a vivacious and withal a wise 
country-muse, and the “ Song-Favours” must needs 
give pleasure to all who buy it. It had been 
appropriately bound in lilac or cherry. 

It is a proof of the curious inadequacies of 
contemporary judgment that Mr. Clarke should 
be so little known as a poet. In “Poems and 
Sonnets” there is much ardent and strong work, 
and searcely anything trivial or unworthy. Especi- 
ally admirable for its dramatic power is “By the 
Fire”; and that Mr. Clarke with all his vigour can 
attain a certain exquisiteness is shown by “ The 
King’s Return,” which welcomes a little child back 
from a dangerous illness. There is a very light and 
graceful touch in this “ Love-Song” :— 


“ All my life that lies behind me where you were not 

Seems a weary desert full of barren sand, 

Where flowers grow not, waters flow not, breezes stir not, 
Only a molten heaven burns an empty land. 

All my life that lies before me where you are, Love, 
Seems a fruitful garden filled with all delight, 

Sunshine, shower and shadow, dusk and moon and star, Love, 
Soft repose and rhythmic change of day and night.” 


If there were justice done, Mr. Clarke should be of 
the acknowledged poets of his day. But he is not 
sufficiently obvious for the mass of people, while he 
lacks the touch of subtlety which would gain him 
the audience, few and fit, of a poets’ poet. 

“ Vespertilia” is as pensive as the evening, and 
goes shrouded with thin veils of a melancholy that 
makes for monotony. There is hardly one of these 
poems that does not refer to the grave; and the 
whole air of the book is low-spirited. Mrs. Marriott- 
Watson has a great nicety of phrase, a delicate and 
graceful lyrical manner. She is a lover of Heine, 
and often catches his exquisite felicity, though 
without his lightness that touches the heart of a 
mystery and flies away. She is very much of her 
century, as witness the aspirations of her “Gloria 
Mundi.” “ Vespertilia” will sustain the reputation 
of its maker, though it may be doubted that it will 
add anything to it. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell's verse is sane and cheerful, 
the inspiration ever a wholesome one, the outlook 
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the old faiths, and one reads it with a sense of being 
in company with a very pleasant spirit. His feeling 
for natural beauty is genuine; and though he makes 
no new discoveries, startles us with no sudden 
illuminative phrase, he leads us through pleasant 
places. Spring's immortality is in the heart of the 
book. 

Mr. J. F. Hogan writes a very kindly preface to 
“Poems” by “Jennings Carmichael,’ an Australian 
lady who is the first of her countrywomen to 
publish a book of verse in England. He quotes 
someone who described this lady as “the Australian 
Jean Ingelow,” a description which strikes one as 
being unjust to the English poetess. We are still 
waiting for the Australian poet, man or woman; 
for the race has not even begun. Adam Lindsay 
Gordon and Clarence Kendall, if they bad written 
in England, would have had small repute. Some- 
thing of Bret Harte and Whyte Melville, a sug- 
gestion of Swinburne—with a dash of gum, 
opossum, damper and wattles, thrown in to make 
the local colour: the best Australia has produced is 
not much better than this. Excellent novelists, 
and especially women-novelists, come from Australia. 
Weare deeply grateful for ‘‘ Tasma,’’ Ada Cambridge, 
Rolf Boldrewood, and some other capital story- 
tellers; but poetry has not yet grown in Australia. 
“Jennings Carmichael,’ like Gordon and Kendall, 
has not even taken the best models for her work. Her 
best is about the level of a drawing-room song. She 
has not, any more than her predecessors, given us a 
glimpse of the world of wonder which must be in the 
Bush. It yet lies awaiting its prophet as Anglo- 
India so long awaited its Kipling. She has a 
delightful little boy in one or two of her ballads 
who suggests that she might possibly do better in 
prose than in verse. 


FICTION. 


A Question OF INsTINcT. By Morley Roberts. London : 
Henry & Company. 

Tue Unctiassep. By George Gissing. London: Laurence 
& Bullen. 

PHYLLIS OF Puruisti1a. By Frank Frankfort Moore. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 


Ir Mrs. Oliphant had read “ A Question of Instinct” 
before writing her vigorous article in the current 
number of Blackwood, she might with advantage 
have devoted a few lines to the sad case of Mr. 
Morley Roberts. Here is a young writer who has 
done well in the past, and who may conceivably do 
still better in the future, but who has allowed him- 
self to be perverted—or shall we say infected ?—by 
the literary plague of the hour. “A Question of 
Instinct’ is a short story, but it is long enough to 
contain an inordinate amount of twaddle and a 
sufficient quantity of dirt to befoul a horsepond. 
The twaddle consists of that kind of delightful con- 
versation regarding the other sex which prevails in 
the smoking-rooms of tenth-rate clubs. Thackeray 
has sufficiently characterised such conversation and 
the people who take part in it. Mr. Tittlebat 
Titmouse is pleased in the company of his fellows to 
assume the airs and profess the morals of a bashaw. 
A woman is to him an animal created for his special 
pleasure, and it requires a very large number of 
such animals to satisfy his longings. In real life, 
when Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse airs his views in public, 
he is, as a rule, treated with silent contempt, for 
everybody knows him to be not merely a cad 
but an impostor. But Mr. Morley Roberts, with 
a lamentable lack of intellectual sanity, treats the 
creature as though he were one of the moral 
phenomena of our time, and devotes pages to his 
disgusting smoking-room twaddle. He even gives us 
a hero of the Tittlebat Titmouse order, a gentleman 
who is devotedly attached to a beautiful woman 
whom he has seduced, but who finds that his satis- 
faction is not complete because she has not borne a 





child. Determined that the noble instincts of the 
smoking-room bashaw shall not be thwarted, this 
splendid creature, whilst keeping up his liaison with 
his first love, looks out for an innocent girl who may 
supply what is lacking to his domestic felicity. He 
discovers such a person, and ruins her under circum- 
stances of incredible baseness and meanness. Having 
done this, and having become the father of her child, 
he casts her adrift in order that he may satisfy his 
nobler instincts by marrying his first mistress. The 
reviewer feels a natural regret that he cannot deal 
with this precious “hero” in accordance with his 
deserts. Mr. Morley Roberts, we trust, will not 
commit a second blunder as execrable as this. 

Mr. George Gissing has strayed far beyond the 
limits of conventional propriety in “ The Unclassed,” 
and we do not doubt that he must have given offence 
to many of his readers by doing so. Yet, despite 
this fact, ‘The Unclassed ” is a notable and, in some 
respects, a noble piece of work. Though it goes 
down into depths which are better left unsounded 
by the average man and woman, there is not a trace 
in it of the uncleanness of thought and suggestion 
which attaches to so much of contemporary fiction. 
The story, though it deals with a class which 
tradition associates with untrammelled passion and 
unlimited self-indulgence, is absolutely pure, and, 
indeed, almost stern in tone. There may be some- 
thing exaggerated in the character of Ida Starr, the 
daughter of a fallen woman, who follows in her 
mother’s footsteps of shame. But, for all that, it is 
a noble character, and it is difficult to believe that it 
may not be a real one as well. The story turns upon 
the fortunes of an usher in a London school, named 
Waymark, and, like all Mr. Gissing’s stories, it deals 
with the sad, shady side of life, with people of 
narrow means, in whose breasts their better thoughts 
and hopes are constantly at war with cruel necessity. 
Mr. Gissing knows this side of life like a book, and 
he paints it for us with extraordinary power and 
fidelity. In most of his works he allows the shadows 
not only to predominate, but gradually to close in 
upon the characters, finally enveloping them in the 
gloom of night. In “ The Unclassed”’ he has happily 
avoided this mistake, and though the atmosphere of 
the book is grey throughout, it never becomes abso- 
lutely black. Strangely enough, the sunshine of the 
story, such as it is, is provided by Ida Starr, the 
outcast of the streets, who, purified by love and 
sorrow, works out her own redemption and that of 
others with it. We have seldom read a more 
touching story than this, nor have we ever read 
one which, dealing with unconventional themes, 
furnishes a better justification of its author’s choice 
of characters and topics. 

Miss Phyllis Ayrton is the heroine of “ Phyllis of 
Philistia,” and a more charming creature we have 
not met with for many a day. Her little oddities, 
her whims, her failings, her prejudices, and her 
principles are all pure womanly, and show us the 
soul of an English girl at its best. When we first 
make her acquaintance she has just broken off her 
engagement with the Reverend George Holland, the 
popular London preacher, because that eminent man 
has published a book which is distinctly heterodox, 
and in which he speaks scoffingly of some of the 
characters of Holy Writ. To Phyllis the Bible is so 
sacred a thing that she cannot conceive the possi- 
bility of any union between herself and a man— 
above all, a clergyman—who can make light of it. 
It is immediately after this incident in her life that 
she becomes acquainted, through her dearest friend, 
Ella Linton, with Herbert Courtland, the great 
traveller, just returned from New Guinea, and now 
meekly wearing the honours which belong of right 
to the lion of the season. There is a wonderful dif- 
ference between the characters of George Holland 
and Herbert Courtland, as Phyllis speedily discovers 
for herself. The energy, decision, and aggressive 
independence of the traveller who has carried his 
life in his hands for months at a stretch, are some- 
thing very different from the suave cynicism and 
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mild heterodoxy of the fashionable preacher who is 
hoping, and perhaps praying, for an ecclesiastical 
prosecution, in the belief that nothing more is 
needed to make his fortune. Yet where Holland 
had only ventured delicately to hint his suspicions 
as to the infallibility of the Bible, Courtland has 
spoken out with brutal frankness, and openly pro- 
fessed his unbelief. Still, Phyllis is more tolerant of 
Courtland’s atheism than of Holland's gilt-edged 
heterodoxy, perhaps because the former is, in her 
opinion, the bravest man in the world, who has 
bought the right to say what he thinks, whilst the 
latter is the well-paid champion of the doctrines he 
is secretly trying to undermine. She seems to be 
undergoing the process commonly called falling in 
love, when her growing attachment to Courtland is 
interrupted by something that moves her even more 
deeply than his religious opinions. She discovers 
that he is devotedly attached to her friend, Mrs. 
Linton. The discovery is not made until, by some 
innocent words of her own, addressed to Courtland, 
she has led him to pause at the very moment when 
he is about to elope with Mrs. Linton. Then, when 
the revelation of the truth has flashed upon her, a 
great struggle takes place in the girl’s mind. 
Apparently she is resolved to marry Courtland in 
order to save her friend, Ella Linton; but the 
husband of the latter dies suddenly, and thus leaves 
the way free for her to marry the man she loved. 
Phyllis recognises her duty instantly, and when 
Courtland asks her to marry him, refuses, and sends 
him back to Ella. We must not complete the tale. 
It is full of good things, pleasant talk, brilliant 
writing, and clever satire. Indeed, the only fault 
we have to find with Mr. Moore's story is that he 
occasionally indulges in asides on current politics 
which betray his ignorance of the subject. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THe Venezuelan difficulty, as is but natural, occupies 
the place of honour in the Nineteenth Century this 
month. Mr. Henry M. Stanley opens with an 
article insisting that President Cleveland's message 
was “no electoral dodge, no Jingoistic impulse, but 
the expression of American sentiment and convic- 
tion.” Two specific reasons of our unpopularity—of 
which he had ample proof when lately visiting the 
States—are, first, that the Canadian Pacific might 
be used for transporting troops to act against a 
Power friendly to America; and that our general 
public, particularly its sporting sections, is 
supercilious about all things American. That 
is true, and we ought to appreciate American 
sentiment better; but Mr. Stanley denounces with 
proper emphasis the thought of war. On his pro- 
posal to make it easy for America to back down by 
appointing a European Commission to examine our 
claims we confess we hardly follow him. Mr. 
Edward Dicey’s article on the same subject is 
disappointing. It says nothing new, and ditto 
to Mr. Stanley. Among the other articles, Mrs. 
Archibald Little’s account of travel “in the 
Wild West of China” is extremely attractive. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen replies to Mr. Gladstone's 
strictures on his treatment of Bishop Butler; 
“ Maxwell Grey” urges the advantages of fiction ; 
and Dr. Jessopp, with his usual wealth of humorous 
and effective illustration, says: “ Church Defence ? 
No thank you; Church Reform first.” But the most 
important article is Mr. Guinness Rogers’s “ Sept- 
uagenarian Retrospect ’’—a very interesting account 
substantially of the growth of the Nonconformist 
influence in English politics—an article of real and 
permanent historical value, which should be read by 
despondent Liberals as well as by all students of 
contemporary history. “Mr. Gladstone,” Mr. Rogers 
tells us, “ was the first English Prime Minister who 
made it his business thoroughly to understand 
Nonconformists.” 


The Contemporary Review opens with a terrible 
article by Dr. E. J. Dillon, which ought to be read by 
every voter in Europe and America, and by every 
minister of religion. It tells, with far more detail 
than we have been able to give, the sickening story 
that our Constantinople correspondent has been 
telling for years—a story of elaborate and refined 
outrage, passing the ingenuity, one would have 
thought, of even a company of fiends. But of this 
we need not speak here. An article in its own 
way of hardly less value is Mr. Howard's spirited 
account of the Cuban insurrection, based on per- 
sonal experience obtained, it is needless to say, 
at the utmost risk. Mr. Howard, after a series 
of most daring attempts, penetrated to the in- 
surgent forces and served with them, and his 
account indicates that the Spanish forces have ab- 
solutely no hope of success. The Spanish telegrams 
are wholly untrustworthy; troops are poured in from 
Spain, without change in the situation; at the end 
of October the Spaniards were practically on the 
defensive; they hold only the towns of the west, 
and even there nearly everybody sympathises with 
the insurgents. Except in the east the rebels are 
nearly all white, and are anything but mere 
guerillas. The Spanish gunboats have not yet 
captured a single filibuster, and the insurgents’ aim 
is to cripple Spain financially while withstanding 
her in the field, a policy which seems now to be on 
the verge of success. Sir Edward Russell's “ Liberal 
New Year” is another article which everyone should 
read. The Liberals are now full of fight; the Liberal 
leaders must understand that the party is “ just hun- 
gering to be led,” to use the author's Americanism ; 
the causes of the Liberal defeat are critically and 
dispassionately reviewed, and there are notable 
suggestions as to party reorganisation (involving, 
by the way, a continuance of the present relations 
between the National Liberal Federation and the 
Liberal chiefs—Sir /:dward holds the former has been 
and is a great democratising force as it is), some 
statements striking enough, but admittedly not 
verifiable in detsi! as to Tory organisation, and in- 
sistence on the need, above all things, of educating 
the democracy. Articles of this importance rather 
cast the rest into the shade; but we must call 
attention to Mr. Edmund Gosse’s sketch of Lord de 
Tabley—admirable to read, though possibly to other 
friends not wholly pleasing. 

The Fortnightly Review mercifully spares us any 
of those amateurish comments on the general 
political situation which were fast becoming an 
undesirable speciality of the periodical. However, we 
have heavy doses of Irish politics and the Education 
question. Mr. Swift MacNeill points out that while 
Mr. Lecky, M.P., is a Unionist, Mr. Lecky the 
historian has written ‘unquestionably sustained 
and brilliant powerful arguments for Home Rule”; 
while “ Hibernicus” makes a savage attack, far too 
detailed to summarise, on the main section of the 
Nationalists, which he is pleased to call Mr. Healy's 
“incapable” opponent:. Mr. Diggle’s “ Educational 
Outlook for 1896" contains a good deal of the old, old 
cant, but we do not see that it comes to much. In- 
creased grauts all round, he thinks, would stimulate 
School Boards in their extravagance and cause the 
Education Department to make further demands. 
He wants Church Boards organised to manage the 
Church schools in a district, the Department to offer 
small bonuses to schools putting themselves under 
such boards—the abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit and 
the exemption of voluntary schools from the rates. 
In his P.S. he quotes, seemingly with approval, the 
resolution of the Conservative party at Brighton; 
but we cannot find anything that justifies it in his 
article. Mr. Dundas White's article on “Our 
Educational Finance” is full of telling hits at 
the denominationalists. He suggests, however, 
that School Boards might be allowed, if they 
choose, to subsidise and control the “volun- 
tary” schools—apparently leaving them denomi- 
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system, and it strikes us as full of dangers to re- 
ligious minorities. Like Mr. Diggle, he objects to 
additional Government grants. Major Récardo- 
Seaver’s second article on the Transvaal franchise 
difficulty is now historically interesting as an ex- 
pression of Uitlander Jingoism before the crisis. 
Literature is represented by an attractive article 
on Matthew Arnold by Mr. John Bailey, some 
details of the medieval “schoolboys’ feast” (the 
Boy Bishop and his surroundings) by Mr. A. F. 
Leach, and an advocacy of the Cyrenaicism of 
Pater and M. Maurice Barrés by Mr. Russell P. 
Jacobus. Mr. Davey gives many details as to 
the priests of the Turkish Empire, which in a 
less critical time would be amusing enough, and 
Rafiuddin Ahmad keeps up the controversy started 
by Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and Canon McColl. 

Cosmopolis, Mr. Fisher Unwin’s new trilingual 
venture, must receive a briefer notice here than it 
deserves. Some day, perhaps, it may be the recog- 
nised channel for the deliverances of eminent Con- 
tinental publicists; at present it contains some 
admirable stories and general articles, but the 
political matter is not quite what we hoped. Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson’s “ Weir of Hermiston” would 
clearly have borne comparison with his. best work 
had he lived to complete it. Mr. Henry James’s story, 
if a little too much in the studio-shoppy style that 
we have noted in his work for the “ Yellow Book,” 
is as happy here and there in its dialogue as even 
“Daisy Miller”; Herr Ernst von Wildenbruch gives 
us a capital short story in German ; M. Anatole France 
tells of a Homeride minstrel driven to suicide by the 
brutality of his patrons’ manners—we don’t seem to 
catch the Hellenism of this tale; and when Messrs. 
Andrew Lang, Paul Bourget, George Brandes, 
Francisque Sarcey, Edouard Rod, and Friedrich 
Spielhagen severally write on something belletristic, 
what more can an editor do for literature? Mr. 
Edmund Gosse hits off Mr. Thomas Hardy’s weak- 
nesses in a concise parable, and Sir Charles Dilke 
popularises recent research as to the causes of the 
war of 1870. With Professor Mommsen’s contribu- 
tion we must deal elsewhere, as also with the 
literary chronicles. These and the dramatic chro- 
nicles we can praise ; the political are disappointing. 
The ideal chronicler would combine the patience of a 
German historian with the knowledge and facility 
of the staff of a great daily paper. Possibly M. 
Ernest Lavisse, or the other M. de Pressensé, might 
make some sort of approach to the ideal; but these 
chronicles are not chronicles, but expressions of their 
own views by eminent men. Mr. Henry Norman is 
as interesting as usual on the Far East; M. de 
Pressensé treats M. Bourgeois as the last of the 
Republican concentrators ; and “ Ignotus ’—we sup- 
pose he is eminent—at least shows us, by his talk of 
a buffer State as our ideal in Armenia, how we are 
misunderstood in Germany. 

The New Review strikes us as strong in stories 
this month, and not particularly strong in anything 
else. “Made in Germany” (particulars of German 
competition with English industry) may be of some 
use if its moral is not to be purely Protectionist. 
“Z” on the Monroe Doctrine says no more than we 
knew before; Mr. G. W. Steevens’s “Cameos” of 
Meecenas (a terrible old bore), Agrippa and Augustus 
most emphatically have not the Roman cut; Pro- 
fessor Raleigh’s verses on the English School at 
Oxford are very wide of the mark; but Mr. H. G. 
Wells has a capital sketch of a patient “under the 
knife,” and Mr. H. D. Lowry and Mr. Standish 
O'Grady are seasonable with their fairy stories. 

Of minor magazines the Churchman, the organ of 
the Evangelical party in the Establishment, deserves 
attention as showing that that party is at last 
waking up to its own intellectual responsibilities. 
Mr. Downer's plea for “ Evangelical literature of the 
highest order” is a proof of this. We may also 
mention au interesting, if slight, sketch of “ Oxford 
and Religion in the Eighteenth Century,” by the 
Rev. A. J. Carlyle. 


TWO MANUALS OF CHEMISTRY. 


Practicat Proors or Curmicat Laws. <A Course of Experiments upon 
the Combining Proportions of the Chemical Elements. By Vaughan 
Cornish, M.Sc., Associate of the Owens College, Manchester, 
London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co, 


Tue Screntiric Founpations or ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, TREATED 
in AN ErementTary Manner. By Wilhelm Ostwald, Ph.D., Pro- 


fessor of Chemistry in the pets + of Leipzig. Translated with 
the Author’s sanction by George McGowan, Ph.D. London and 


New York: Macmillan & Co, 


Mr. VAUGHAN CORNISH’s little book contains experimental 
verifications of Dalton’s laws of “ definite,” “ equivalent,” and 
“multiple” proportions, and of Gay-Lussac’s law of simple 
volumetric proportions in the chemical reactions of gases. 
These quantitative verifications were undertaken by pupils after 
the qualitative composition of the principal fox bom se em- 
a had been dealt with in the accompanying lecture course. 

he pupils whose results are quoted were mostly between twelve 
and eighteen years of age. As to the standard of accuracy to 
be insisted on, the author thinks that “if the pupil can verify a 
law to such a degree of approximation as first served to convince 
the scientific world of its truth, he may generally be satisfied 
with his work.” The course is, he thinks, suitable for first 
year’s students at college, as well as for the upper forms of 
schools. No doubt it was worth giving; but, after all, we 
cannot help asking whether it is necessary for a lecturer to 
publish to the world at large the results obtained by his young 
pupils in trying their hand at verifying, under his direction, the 
elementary laws of a science. 

Professor Ostwald’s book will be both useful and interest- 
ing to those who wish to follow the latest developments in the 
theory of chemical analysis. In the author's view, the technique 
of analysis has been more elaborated than its scientific treatment. 
The equation-formule commonly given show the result of a 
reaction only “in the ideal limit cases.” Instead of the assumed 
complete reactions, incomplete ones really take place. This, 
with other imperfections of determination, is not only out of the 
mind of the ordinary student, but does not occur with sufficient 
frequency even to the accomplished analyst. Analytical 
chemistry, in fact, suffers from a somewhat antiquated mode of 
treatment. The reason of this is that the general knowledge 
and laws necessary for a scientific foundation and system of 
analytical chemistry have not been till recently at the disposal of 
chemical science itself. To apply the most recent theory to 
analytical reactions has been the author’s aim. The book is 
divided into a first part on “Theory,” and a second giving the 
Fe ome acl In the latter part the object is not to teach 

ytical chemistry to beginners, but, by typical examples, to 
teach the student to reflect on what he has learnt in actual 
practice. The translation, which is very well done, has been 
revised by the author. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE are books which disarm criticism, and “ Day-Dreams”’ is 
one of*them. Major Gambier-Parry writes his wholesome and 
“ well-languaged ” essays, instinct everywhere with courage and 
kindness, sahe circumstances in which most men would lay 
down the pen. But he has something to say, and he says it 
admirably. Belonging to no new school, very orthodox in his 
professions, not aiming either at brilliancy or epigram, yet, after 
a certain soldierly fashion, eloquent, he represents a sound 
English tradition now somewhat overshadowed by our modern 
heresies. We are reminded, as we read, of Sir John Lubbock, 
not to the writer’s disadvantage. For he quotes less, and is 
never so extravagantly jubilant as that high-priest of Optimism. 
The titles of his chapters will show their main theme: “ Hap- 
piness,” “ Work,” “ Truth,” ‘“‘ Manliness,” and such-like. On 
all these Major Gambier-Parry has found himself able to 
enlarge, not pedantically, yet to the purpose. He cultivates a 
sort of mild wisdom worth recommending as a tonic, pee | 
when life is beginning. Afterwards, perhaps, we must furnis 

our own tonics, and none of anyone else’s cémposition will avail. 
However, this is just the book to put on the shelves of public 





*Day-Dreams : Berne THOUGHTS FRoM THE NoTE-BOOK OF A CRIPPLE. 
By Major Gambier-Parry. London: John Murray. 

Our Brste anp THE AncreNT Manuscripts, Being a History of the 
Text and its Translations. By Fredéric G. Kenyon, M.A., D.Litt. 
With Twenty-six Facsimiles, London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

Lio-Tszz, Taz Great Tarxxer. With a Translation on the Nature 

and Manifestations of God. By Major-General G, G. Alexander, 

C.B. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

Curious Episopes rx Scorrisn History. By Robert Scott Fittis 

Author of “Sports and Pastimes of Scotland,’”’ etc. Paisley and 

London: Alexander Gardner, 

Dop’s PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KwyiGutTaGe or Great BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND For 1896. Fifty-sixth Year. London: Sampson 

Low, Marston & Co. 

Srorres or THE Coat Muvg. By Frank Mundell, Author of “ Stories 

of the Royal Humane Society.”’ Illustrated. London: The 

Sunday School Union. 

Tue Hovsmnc or THE Worxrna Crassgs.. By Edward Bowmaker, 

M.D, London: Methuen & Co. 
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libraries, and to give—shall we say as an antidote ?—along with 
Dr. Smiles’s too self-regarding “ Lives of the Philistines ;’’ but 
we seem not to have quite the exact name. At all events, ‘‘ Day- 
Dreams” will teach how battles can be won even by those who in 
the world’s judgment have failed. And that is the bast kind of 
“self-help.” To analyse, or even to quote from, this thoughtful 
volume cannot be requisite. The essay called “ Drifting,” is 
pathetic in its dignified confidences, which tell us—not without 
reserve, but still very plainly—how the author has faced and 
borne that change from the soldier's stirring life to the couch of 
the invalid, whereby he has been condemned to a long imprison- 
ment. Other pages deal with subjects less meditative, with the 
phenomena and philosophy of “ Sound,” the nature of “ Sleep” 
—an ancient puzzle, fascinating, but hitherto unresolved—and the 
profit of sensible reading and acquaintance with poetry. There 
is not a discontented sentence in the book. If it indulges in no 
soaring flights, it keeps beautifully clear of the pretentious 
Byronism that has lately come up again. Its dreaming is close 
to reality; and in making happiness depend on right intention, 
hard work, and unselfish sympathy, perhaps it drives home a 
truth which our sobbing and sighing philosophers would do well 
to consider. The origin of these “thoughts” is even more 
interesting than their substance. They deserve to bo read; nor 
will anyone lay down the book without a kindly feeling for its 
author. 

Biblical students who can only claim a passing acquaintance 
with Greek and are complete strangers to Hebrew will find 
“Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts’ a luminous mauual 
of interpretation in what we may call, for want of a better name, 
the external history of the Holy Scriptures. Dr. Frederic 
Kenyon, of the British Museum, describes with scholarly care, 
and with clearness as well as brevity of statement, the trans- 
mission of the sacred text. Dr. Kenyon states that the object 
which he has set himself to achieve has been to “ condense within 
the limits of a moderate volume the principal results at which 
specialists have arrived, so as to furnish the reader who is not 
himself a specialist in textual criticism with a concise history of 
the Bible text,” and thus place him in a position to form an 
intelligent opinion on the wide array of questions which con- 
tinually present themselves to thoughtful students. Whilst the 
appeal of the book is primarily to readers whose investigations 
are of necessity limited more or less closely to English, Dr. 
Kenyon has sought to render it of service to theological students, 
and especially to those who are beginning t» “make acquaint- 
ance with the textual criticism of the Septuagint or New Testa- 
ment, in their original language,”’ and who use such editions as 
the Cambridge Septuagint, edited by Professor Swete, or the 
Oxford Greek Testament, edited by Professor Sanday. The 
book is an able epitome, and the fact that it is based to a large 
extent on the works of such authorities as Davidson, Driver, 
Scrivener, Hort, Skeat, and Westcott of course adds to its value 
as a record which is thoroughly abreast with contemporary 
scholarship. 

General Alexander, who has also done excellent service by a 
popular account of Confucius, has just published a companion 
volume on “ Lio-Tsze, the Great Thinker.” This great Chinese 
mystic, around whose name many legends have gathered, was 
born about six hundred years before the Christian era. He is 
sometimes described as the founder of Taoism, one of the three 
great religions of China. He was the contemporary of Confucius, 
and it is said that he rebuked the latter for allowing the bustle 
of the world and the cares of this life to disturb him. Léao- 
Tsze was at one time a keeper of the royal archives, but the 
spell of the life of meditation fell upon him and he retired into 
complete seclusion, one result of which was the production of a 
treatise on the practice of virtue and the mysteries of faith, 
which has since held rank as one of the Chinese classies. Many 
of the great thoughts of this Oriental quietist are translated in 
these pages, and they show not merely that his views of 
existence were lofty, but were far in advance in spiritual and 
moral apprehension of the ideas which have come into ascendancy 
in modern times in the religion which bears his name. General 
Alexander has done excellent service by this clear and critical 
exposition of Lao-Tsze’s life and teaching. 

“Curious Episodes in Scottish History ” is the title which 
Mr. Robert Seott Fittis gives to a group of essays which deal 
with the historical and romantic associations of Loch Leven 
Castle, the Braes of Balquhidder, the Fair Maid of Perth’s 
house, and kindred themes. Not the least interesting paper in 
the book is one which describes with much curious detail the 
days of serfdom in Scotland, and of seareely less significance is 
a picturesque account of the old pedlars and chapmen and the 
part which they played in the affairs of the nation. Many 
vivid illustrations of Scottish life and character are given in a 
book which is chiefly concerned with what may be called the 
picturesque by-paths of national history and romance. 

Amongst recent works of refereuce which have come to 
hand with the turn of the year is Dod’s “ Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage for 1896.” A book of this sort which has 
reached its fifty-sixth annual issue has, by its very survival in 
the struggle for existence, made good its claims as a work of 
practical utility. It consists of upwards of a thousand double- 


columned, clearly-printed pages, and it is obvious at a glance 
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that the utmost pains have been taken to maintain by stringent 
revision and the addition of the latest facts the reputation of the 
work as a comprehensive and authoritative record of the titled 
classes. 

The hervism of humble life is well illustrated by a volume 
of “ Stories of the Coal Mine” which has just been published 
by the Sunday-School Union for the purpose, we imagine, of a 
ata for the young. Mr. Mundell, who is favourably 
cnown by a companion volume of “Stories of the Royal 
Hamsane Society,” describes with clearness and vigour the 
methods of mining, and brings upon the scene such great figares 
of the past as George Stephenson and Sir Humphry Davy. 
This is followed by an account of many thrilling episodes and 
golden deeds of practical self-sacrifice of a kind which both 
dim the eye and quicken the pulse. “ Stories of the Coal Mine” 
is one of those records which might well compel even the most 
hopeless of eynics to reconsider his opinion of his fellow-men. 
Amongst cheap gift-books this modest volume deserves recog- 
nition, for its appeal is entirely worthy, and is, moreover, 
difficult to resist. 

Dr. Bowmaker has just written for the series known as 
“ Social Questions of To-Day” a powerful exposition of “ The 
Housing of the Working Classes.” He succeeds in showing 
that, in spite of the growth of more rational ideas on the sub- 
jeet, and the adoption of many practical reforms, the sanitary 
reformer in this country is still only at the beginning of his 
task. The book is a capable and extremely valuable survey of 
the problems involved in sweeping away existing slums pe | in 
preventing the growth, under altered conditions, of new centres 
of sanitary mischief and social peril. 
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Macassar 


The best Preserver, Beautifier, and Strengthener of the Hair; 
falling off or turning Grey, and eradicates Scurf, etc. ; is the best 
ever made. Also in a 
10s, 6d. Ask for RowxLanns’ Macassar O11, 


il : 
revents it 


rilliantine 
olden Colour for Fair Hair. Bottles, 3s, 6d., 7s., 





